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THE 


SELF-TORMENTOR. 


LET I $. 
Miſs Courtland to Mrs, Maitland. 


Roſelands. 


HAT ſame diſcontent, of which my 
laſt informed you“, ſtill prevails 
amongſt us; though my brother is re- 
turned from the Briſtol Wells, his ap- 
pearance no longer gives me that tender 
ſatisfaction I felt in his company before 
he left us: how can I love the man, 
though my brother, when I cannot re- 
ſpect his morals? Alas! how I deceived 
Imyſelf! I thought him a reformed man; 
when too late I find, it was only the ab- 
ſence of temptation that gave him the 
appearance of one, My father certainly 
ſecs our Emmeline's too tender partiality 


* 'This letter does not appear, 
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for this truant boy, and therefore en- 
deavours to deſtroy it, by redoubling his 
affection for her. In the five days my 
brother has been at home, he has not 
found means to utter as many ſentences | 
to her; ſhe reads, rides, or walks ſo 
perpetually with my father, that he can- 
not ſurprize her a ſingle moment. g 

I believe he is very wretched, but he is 
very ſilent; does he not, dear Madam, 
deſerve the evil his ill conduct has 
brought on him? If his paſſion for Em- 
meline were a virtuous one, why muſt he 
hurry into engagements with this new 
miſtreſs, which are a diſhonour to him? 
J fancy he is going another tour; his 
ſervants are all ordered to hold them- | 
ſelves in readineſs to depart at eleven: 
he is returning to the Wells again; no 
doubt that ſeducing Lady Carlton is alſo 
there; but I am interrupted 


I went down to make breakfaſt as uſual; 
my brother not appearing, I ſent to let | 
him know we waited for him. ' 

He ſoon made his appearance equipped 
for travelling: © You are going to leave 
us then, Courtland,” ſaid my father. 


a. an. rs Gs. 


« Can 
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« Can I do otherwiſe, Sir,” ſaid he, 
« when the conduct of all the family 
tells me I'm an unwelcome gueſt? Do 
you not look upon me, Sir, rather as an 
alien, than as your ſon ? My ſiſter treats 
me with the cold formality of a ſtranger, 
not the warm affection of a ſiſter. Miſs 
Ackworth too (ſhe ſtarted at the ſound 
of her name, and turned pale as aſhes)— 
ſhe neither treats me with the confidence 
of friendſhip, or that tender regard of a 
ſiſter which you, Sir, had given me room to 
expect. Though I am 1gnorant by what 
means I have been robbed of all your 


eſteem, yet I muſt ſay, in my own de- 


is I fence, ſince the firſt day that introduced 


Dan 


me to you, it has been the ſole pleaſure 
of my life, not only to preſerve, but to 
improve it. I have ſome thoughts of 
going into Warwickſhire, where, Sir, I 
ſhall be happy to hear from you, ſhould 
I ever recover your good opinion.” He 
took my father's hand, then mine, whilſt 
his bright eyes, oliſtening through tears, 
were fixed on Emmeline, 
Then, after a pauſe, he ſaid, *If you could, 


Sir, lee the ſtruggles of my foul, they are 
great: honour me at leaſt with your com- 
5 paſſion, and remember, that in quitting 
this houſe, I leave behind me all I hold 


dear on earth. I have made this ſacri- 
B 2 fice 
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fice at the expence of my peace ; but, 1 in 
Juſtice to us all, I ought to make it.“ 
Then turning aſide to conceal his tears, he 
was haſtening from us; my father hurried 
after him, and caught him by the arm. 

ce Stay, Courtland,” ſaid he, © your 
candour demands a like return : if you 
can prove to us, that your conduct, whilſt 
at the Hot Wells, was ſuch as could entitle 
you to the regard of your father, or the 
chaſtened affection of your ſiſters, with 
9 one heart, with one voice, we ſhall again 
reſtore you to our good opinion.” 

« Hear me, Sir,” cried he, © and I will 
anſwer you with the ſincerity I would uſe 
at the awful bar of Heaven.“ He then gave 
us an account of all that had happened to 
him at the Wells; after which my father 

told him the very different accounts he had 

received; which muſt, he ſaid, have ariſen 
from having lent his phaeton to Lord 
Layton, who had imprudently daſhed his 
own to pieces; that it was his daily cuſ- 
tom to drive his favourite miſtreſs about 
the Downs, attended by two of his ſer- 
vants who played remarkably well on the 
French-horn. 

My father ſaid, he wanted no other 
juſtification, and-added, © You have en- 
tirely, Courtland, recovered my good 
opinion, and if you can as eaſily —_ 

that 
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that of your ſiſters, we ſhall yet be a fa- 
mily of harmony and love ; what ſay you 

my girls?“ | 
I flew to him, and, throwing my arms 
around his neck, exclaimed, © I] am ſa- 
tisfied, my deareſt brother; I want no 
farther conceſſions; receive me once more 
to your affections: to be deprived of 
them, would be an affliction my heart is 
not prepared to meet. He embraced me 
again and again, denouncing the heavieſt 
evils on himſelf, ſhould he ever volun- 

tarily incur my diſpleaſure, 

te But what ſays my other ſweet ſiſter?” 
catching Emmeline to his boſom. May 
I hope this ſilence, this emotion, is pro- 
pitious to my wiſhes ? May I flatter my- 
ſelf that, animated by the amiable ex- 
amples of forgiveneſs before you, your 
heart has granted me that pardon which 
your tongue hitherto has refuſed to utter ? 
Till I am certain of my fate, within theſe 

arms you will remain a cloſe priſoner,” 
My father ſaid, he thought the deten- 
tion not unjuſt, whilſt the happineſs of 
a fellow-creature depended on her reply. 
« Then,” cried ſhe, overwhelmed with 
bluſhing confuſion, “I do moſt ſincerely 
rejoice 1n the preſent reconciliation. O 
Mr, Courtland!” (caſting up her fine 
B 3 eyes) 
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eyes) © to have forfeited the regard of 
fuch a father, ſuch a ſiſter, muſt, in your 
cooler moments, have made you truly 
miſerable ; and then, inſtead of my re- 
ſentment, you would have had all my 
pity. - Now, am I not entitled to my li- 
berty ?” 

ce Not,” replied he, “ till you have 
paid the cuſtomary fees of impriſon- 
ment,“ (tenderly kiſſing her.) 

Thus, my dear Madam, are we again 
reconciled to each other, and my poor 
buſtling brother is ſo enamoured, and ſo 
Jealous of his Emmeline, that he never 
enjoys the preſent moment leſt the next 


| ſhould be leſs perfect; and the poor girl 


ts ſo enamoured of her ſwain, without 
knowing it, that I often wiſh for you, if 
it were only for the purpoſe of alarming 
her, which I durſt not do for fear of in- 


creaſing her reſerve. Adieu. | 
S. CouRrLAND. 
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LETTER I. 
H. Courtland, Z/q; 10 G. Montroſe, Ex. 


; Roſelands. 


60 THE art of prudence,” ſays a cele- 

brated writer, © lies in gaining the 
eſteem of the world, and turning it to our 
own advantage.” | 

But, God help me, I have lately had 
neither prudence to fecure myſelf, nor 
diſcretion to aſſiſt others. We ſer out in 
life with all falſe notions, and falſe opi- 
nions, from which, as we farther ad- 
vance, we can derive no ſolid enjoy- 
ments, | | 

But I will not ſtop to moralize in the 
fond moment when my boſom beats with 
a ſatisfaction unknown to me before. 
Yes, Montroſe ; but that I doubt every 
thing wherein my love for Emmeline 1s 
concerned, I would venture to declare 
I am lord of her heart; and, as the wel- 
come intelligence comes from a rival, 
ſurely I need not doubt the truth. 

In the evening of the day when the 
family reconciliation took place, Mr. 
Falkner drank tea with us; he joined me 
afterwards in the garden, and ſaid that he 
B 4 felt 
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felt a ſincere pleaſure to ſee peace again 
reſtored to a family ſo very dear to each 
other: © And I know,” added he, © had 
you gone away as you intended, your 
abſence would have been death to the 
young ladies.” 

« My ſiſter, I verily believe,” rejoined 
I, © would moſt tenderly have regretted 
my abſence, But as to Miſs Ack- 
worth—" 

& I can venture to ſay,” returned he, 
« from what I have ſeen, that her regrets 
would have been exquilitely painful.” 
„ Ah! how—what—when—where?” 
cried I with quickneſs; © do you think my 
departure to the North Pole would have 
given her one painful moment ? Do you 
remember the other day, when every one 
thought me dying at your houſe, ſhe 
never expreſſed the leaſt concern for me? 
And when J recovered, I ſaw her chatting 
with you at the other end of the room. 


59 


I muſt ſay, I have not yet got the better 


of her unkindneſs.“ 

Then you mult have overlcoked her 
concern,” added he; for the moment 
ſhe ſaw you ill, ſhe was ſeized with a 
tremor which made her unable to ſup- 


port herſelf: ſhe applied a cordial to 


your lips, until ſhe dropped ſenſeleſs into 
my arms, and I found all the difficulty 
in 
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in the world to reſtore her, till I aſſured 
her over and over again, that your diſ- 
order was merely temporary, occaſioned 
by fatigue and abſtinence, and that it 
would ſoon go off. Had you but ſeen,” 
continued he, © the joy ſhe felt at theſe 
aſſurances, it muſt have awakened in you, 
Courtland, ſentiments of the moſt tender, 
molt grateful nature.” 

« My dear, dear friend,” graſping his 
hand, „ all that I did not ſee and hear 
then, I feel now. Dear Falkner, you have 
made me the happieſt of men, and I hope 
time will convince you I am alſo the moſt 
orateful, What a tide of unexpected 
tranſport have you poured in upon my 
heart! Were I convinced that my angel 
feels an equal affection, I would not loſe 
a moment laying every fond wiſh of my 
ſoul before her; but ſhould ſhe receive 
my offered hand through a ſort of grati- 
tude to my father, and not affection for 
me, I ſhould be the. moſt miſerable 
wretch breathing.” 

Lady Auguſta Finleigh is come to 
Darnley, by which means domeſtic peace 
has been ſacrificed to indulge the parade 
of faſhion. Much viſiting, much form, 
and much ſtupid ceremony, has been the 
conſequence of it. Adieu. 


B 5 H. . 
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" LETTER. 1. 
Lady Auguſta Finleigh 40 Lady Carlton. 


Darnley. 
BET that I have every thing to hope 
| from the natural inconſtancy of the 
ſex, I ſhould conclude that Courtland 
was a loſt man; fo entirely is every fa- 
culty of his ſoul abſorbed by that hateful 
Emmeline! The world is all a blank to 
him, except that ſmall ſpace which ſhe 
fills up. Mortifying thought, my dear 
Lady Carlton, that graces like ours 
ſhould have been ſacrificed to this ruſtic 
girl! O had not my egregious folly once 
refuſed his offered hand, ſhe had not 
lived to inſult me with her triumph. 
The intimacy of our families brings us 
moſt days together. I have practiſed 
every art my fertile brain could ſuggeſt, 
to win back the gallant rover; but his 
inflexible ſoul 1s neither to be touched by 
ity nor awakened by love. I have 
dreſſed at him, ſighed, languiſhed, ogled, 
yet ſtill he is unmoved. But let the too 
agreeable deceiver beware; if your Au- 
guſta cannot make him happy, the hour 
may yet come-when ſhe may render him 
gloriouſly miſerable! Adieu. 
A, FiNLEIGH, 
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LETTER IV. 
H. Courtland, E/; to G. Montroſe, E/7. 


Roſelands. 

(OOnoraTuLATyE me, dear George, on 

my preſent happy proſpects; my 
ſweet Emmeline is all at preſent I could 
wiſh her. If my vanity does not deceive 
me, my aſſiduities, my fond attentions, 
have at length awakened in her gentle 
boſom a paſſion, if not ardent as my 
own, yet at leaſt I may flatter myſelf ic 
is ſuch as will one day make me the hap- 

ieſt of men! 

Though Falkner does not abate in ci- 
vilities to her, yet am J leſs alarmed at 
them, as my own are always ſure to find 
a tender welcome with her. 

The more I ſtudy the character of this 
Falkner, the greater my perplexities are: 
at the age of thirty thus to exclude him- 
ſelf from the world, who, I believe, has 
ſeen a great deal of it, is very extraor- 
dinary; for in converſation he is fre- 
quently apt to betray himſelf, then looks 
confuſed, hurries over the ſubject, and 
leaves his audience as much perplexed 

a B 6 as 
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as himſelf ; r his narrow fortune 
thus exiles him from a world in which 
he was born to ſhine, 

I have hinted as much to my father, 
and entreated him, if he found that to be 
the caſe, to command my fortune, would 


he embrace any ſituation in life which 


gold could purchaſe : for, next to your- 
elf, George, there is not a man on earth 
I could fo much eſteem, were I maſter of 
his ſentiments with reſpect to my angel. 
On mentioning the above to my father, 
he ſaid it would give him the higheſt 
pleaſure to ſee me cultivate a friendſhip 
with a man of Falkner's worth ; that he 
was pleaſed with the generous offer I had 
made, but he believed a ſhort time would 


reſtore him again to that rank in the 


world which he had always held. ; 

Very myſterious this, and much it has 
puzzled me; but any further enquiry 
would be impertinence. 

« You would be mighty proud,” ſaid 
my ſiſter to me the other day, * if you 
knew what weeping and wailing your late 
abſence cauſed amongſt us; but Em- 
meline, I think, was the moſt wretched of 
the two; for ſhe even fancied her flowers 
drooped on their ſtalks, that her carna- 
tions faded, her roſes withered, and her 
honey- 
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honeyſuckles loſt their ſweets, when you, 
who before gave life to every thing, were 
gone.“ 

ce Dear, dear creature, cried I, “ don't 
raiſe me to rapture in order to link me to 
deſpair: tell me, my ſweet Emmeline,” 
(kiffing her hands) © if I were ſo la- 
merited, that I may learn how to mode- 
rate my joy.“ | 

«© Whatever it may have been, cried 
ſhe, endeavouring to diſengage her hands, 
ce this violent behaviour of your's, Sir, 
ſtands a fair chance to cancel my former 
ſentiments.” | 

« Pardon me, dear girl; for if, by 
conſtantly ſtudying the catalogue of your 
perfections, ſurprize ſometimes turns me 
aſide from the path of prudence, you 
muſt bear with my rhapſodies, of which 
your charms are the cauſe.“ 

« Why, child,” ſaid my ſiſter, “ do 
you bluſh, if you are not guilty ?—for 
never criminal at the bar looked more ſo 
than you do at this inſtant.” —Richly 
crimſoned were her cheeks. 

Adieu for the preſent; we are to attend 
Lady Avguſta's tea-table. 

| H. CoUuRTLAND, 
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LETTER V. 
Miſs Courtland to Mrs. Maitland, 


HERE am I enjoying the moſt divert- 

ing ſcenes in life, and want juſt ſuch 
a friend as my dear Mrs. Maitland to 
ſhare them with me. 

Never, ſurely, was mortal man ſo en- 
amoured of human clay, as my brother 
of his Emmeline; and never was poor 
girl more abſorbed in the paſſion of love 
than ſne. Their ſubterfuges and embar- 
raſſments have the fineſt effect in the 
world on the by-ſtanders, and now and 
then, juſt to give a little zeſt to their 

aſſion, I raiſe the prettieſt contentions 
in the world betwixt them. 

I was employed at my needle when ſhe 
came into my dreſſing- room; ſhe threw 
herſelf into a chair, but ſpoke nor. 

« You are very melancholy to-day 
Emmeline; a little love-fick I ſuppoſe; 
it is a terrible diſorder; I do pity you; 
and my brother 1 find has caught the in- 
fection.“ 

Good — what do you mean? 


indeed I have a terrible head- ach.“ 
cc No, 


7 
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c No, child, the pain lies a little 
lower, ſomewhere hereabouts,” (laying 
my hand on her heart.) „I wiſh you 
would conſult my brother on the nature 
of your diſeaſe,” | 

% Why do you alarm me, Sophy ?” 
(With quickneſs at that inſtant my bro- 
ther entered unperceived by her; I held 
up my finger to command his ſilence) 
« Now, as to why I alarm you, my dear, 
Fl tell you: I do believe you have 
caught a very dangerous diſeaſe, and my 
poor brother, being always fondling about 
you, has caught the infection; and I do 
think the ſame medicine, if properly ad- 
' miniſtered, might cure you both.“ ' 

ce If your good brother, Sophy, were 
not generoſity itſelf, he might draw con- 
cluſions from your behaviour very unfa- 
vourable for me.” (The tears ſwam in 
Her eyes as ſhe-ſpoke.) 

« Surely, Emmeline, I have ſaid no- 
thing to make you weep: your tears 
muſt arife from ſome other cauſe. I hope 
you have had no diſpute with Harry; 
for I know he loves to wrangle,” 

ce Indeed, Sophy, I have not; I think 
I could not bear his diſpleaſure.” 

«© Poor girl,” continued I; © you have 
too much ſenfibility ever to be happy! 
But why do you ſigh? I'll ſend for my 

| brother 
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brother to comfort you. What a folly it 
is in us girls, Emmeline, to be always 
ſuppreſſing feelings which it would do ho- 
nour to our hearts to have known.” 
« That is to ſuppoſe at once, Sophy, 
I have feelings I dare not avow. If you 
have diſcovered any impropriety in my 
conduct, tell me ſo; for I will pronounce 
a ſeverer ſentence on myſelf, than even my 
worſt enemy would do.” 07 
« Generous, charming girl,” exclaim- 
ed my impatient brother, folding her to 
his heart, © your matchleſs excellences 
may create you enemies, whilſt“ —(ſhe 
was ready to faint)— Heavens! what is 
the matter, my ſweet girl? ſpeak; are 
you ill? I ſhould be the moſt wretched 
of beings, if the little dialogue I have 
Juſt overheard between you and my ſiſter 
ſhould be the cavſe of real pain to you.” 
I am hurt, Sir; I have not been 
| generouſly dealt by.“ 5 
| „ Pooh, pooh, never mind her,” con- 
| tinued I; © there is no dependance to be 
| put on the workings of a diſtempered 
brain : do, brother, feel her pulſe.” —He 
Il caught both hands, and preſſed them to 
lll. his lips. | | 
| « You are a fooliſh boy,” ſaid I; that 
is not the way phyſicians feel a lady's 


ulſe.“ | 
a - . N 
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ce Yet this is the way, my dear Sophy,” 
ſaid he, © every phyſician would feel the 
pulſe of a lady when he wanted to know 
the ſtate of the heart. But my dear Egn- 
meline, you are certainly a little fe- 
veriſh,” 

So I have been telling her,” ſaid I; 
« and if you are not otherwiſe engaged, 
Harry, I will ſtep and order her own 
carriage, and you may drive her an 
airing.” | 

I ran out of the room; ſhe called me 
back to no purpoſe, my brother entreat- 
ing me to do as I had promiſed; I was 
as good as my word, and in their abſence 
have ſcribbled thus far. Adieu. 

S. COURTLAND. 


——_— 


L ET: 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs, Aylbert. 


| Roſelands. 
I CALL upon you at once, deareſt Ma- 
dam, to be my advocate and judge. 
I feel all the alarms of a bad mind, with- 
out being conſcious of intending ill to 
any one; yet my mind is a prey to in- 
a quietudes 
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quietudes my beſt reaſon cannot ex- 
lain. | 

Though the General's affection for me 
hourly increaſes, he ſeems to read my 
inmoſt thoughts. I bluſh, heſicate, and 
tremble : he ſees my embarraſſment, and 
ſtrives, with his parental endearments, 
to raiſe my drooping fpirits—ſays, he 
hopes his ſon's conduct continues to 
merit my eſteem ; and then adds, *The 
part my Emmeline has taken in my 

oy's reformation ſhall never be forgot- 
ten by his grateful father.” 

A few days ſince we dined at Darnley, 
The old Lord Finleigh only differs from 
his ſon in this—that more years of vi- 
cious experience have rendered him more 
contemptible than Lord Roxborough, 
who, ever my averſion, is now more ſo; 
and, from what follows, you will ſay I 
have no great reaſon to be flattered with 
the friendſhip of his ſiſter. 

Before dinner, a walk was propoſed 
by Lady Auguſta : ſhe gave her hand to 
Mr. Courtland; the old peer offered 
himſelf to attend me; and Lord Rox- 
borough gallanted Miſs Courtland. 

We continued chatting for ſome time, 
till -her delicate ladyſhip, in order to 
keep Mr. Courtland to herſelf, com- 
plained of fatigue, and ſat down.—l 

continued 
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continued my ramble with my ſexage- 
nary beau, who tortured his imagination 
for ſubjects that he thought would beſt 
pleaſe me. I treated all his rhapſodies 
with ſilent contempt, which he miſcon- 
ſtruing into approbation, threw his arm 
round me, and would have kiſſed me. 
J had not diſengaged myſelf when Mr. 
Courtland appeared—his face crimſoned 
with paſſion. 

The undaunted peer, not in the leaſt 
diſconcerted, ſaid, © If theſe lovely crea- 
tures, Mr. Courtland, do not lock up 
their charms when they go abroad, they 
have only themſelves to blame for lead- 
ing us into temptation ; for who can be- 
hold ſo bluſhing a roſe without being 
enamoured of its ſweets?” | 

« The ladies can expect no leſs a 
compliment from a man of your lord- 
ſhip's gallantry,” returned he. 

«© But pri'thee, Courtland, how do you 
manage it Can you always live in 
funſhine without being ſometimes ſcorch- 
ed with its heat?“ 

«© My lord,” returned he, © there is 


2 faſcinating charm in modeſt merit 


which, though it gives poignancy to the 
feelings, yet chaſtens and corre&s their 
ardour: and, fo far from availing my- 
felf of advantages to which you think 
| my 
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my ſituation entitles me, I can only ſigh 
for what prudence forbids me to hope.” 
« I fancy, however, Covrtland, this 
young lady, under your tuition, has 
learnt the faculty of bluſhing ; for, by 
my faith, you young. rakes, with the 
ſlighteſt ſketch of your pencil on the 
cheek of beauty, can give a more inde- 
lible impreſſion than other men with all 
the powers of language at command— 
Do you know the ſaucy creature has not 
uttered three ſentences ſince we left 
you!“ 
ce Your lordſhip,” returned I, “ ſeem- 
ed ſo pleaſed with your own eloquence, 
it would have been cruel to have inter- 
rupted an harangue in which you ap- 
peared to receive ſo much ſatisfaction.“ 
When Lady Auguſta has only her 
country neighbours about her (as I have 
ſeen in other families the children intro- 
duced to the company after dinner), ſo her 
ladyſhip, when we retired to the drawing- 
room, rang for her woman to bring in her 
dear little ones; who returned ſoon after, 
loaded with ſquirrels, birds, lap-dogs, 
Guinea-pigs, and white mice, which ſhe 
careſſed alternately. Knowing my aver- 
ſion to the mice, after ſhe had waſted a 
hundred kiſſes upon one, by way of doing 
me a fayour, ſhe toſſed it into my bo- 
om: 
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"X fom: I jumped up, and began ſhaking 
off the little animal; when I acci- 
dentally ſet my foot on her favourite 
Chloe. The poor creature howled moſt 
piteouſly, and in her rage faſtened her 
teeth in my ancle. With ſome diffi- 
culty I ſhook her off, when her enraged 
ladyſhip caught her in her arms, and 
laviſhed on her a thouſand careſſes, ſay- 
ing, my barbarous treatment of her fa- 
vourite had nearly made her faint. 

« Heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Court. 
land, entering; * ſurely your ladyſhip 
® muſt be miſtaken, No act of barbarity 

could ever proceed from a boſom ſo 
gentle, ſo humane, as Miſs Ackworth's.” 
His lifter told him what had paſſed. — 
He tenderly enquired if I was recovered 
of my fright; if not, begged he might 
call for ſome drops.—l ſaid, as the 
X buſtle was now over, I begged it might 
be no more remembered. 

q After this, a ſmart altercation began 
between Lady Auguſta and Mr. Court- 
3 land. —She ſaid, if ſhe had behaved im- 
properly, it was owing to her weak 
X nerves. | 
However delicate fine ladies nerves 
may be,” rejoined he, * they ought not 


to make them forget the duties of hu- 
| ö manity; 
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manity; beſides, were your lover pre- 
ſent, Madam, it might create his jea- 
louſy to ſee ſo much fondneſs laviſhed 
on a ſet of naſty animals.” 


I I entreated the ſubje& might never be 


mentioned again; and whiſpered Sophy 
to contrive an excuſe for my quitting 
the room ; for I felt the blood run from 


my ancle. 
Inſtead of doing as I inſiſted, ſhe muſt 


needs impart the ſecret to her brother, 


who was on his knees in a moment, 
caught my foot in his hand, and ſaw 
my ſlipper, which was of white ſattin, 
quite diſcoloured with blood. Her 
ſtately ladyſhip now thought proper to 
deſcend from her altitudes, and aſk me 
to withdraw to her dreſſing- room, where 
ſhe ſhould order a proper application to 
be made, though ſhe hoped the dog was 
not mad. 

« Mad or not,” cried Mr. Courtland 
with vehemence, “ by my ſoul ſhe ſhall 
not partake of your ladyſhip's rortures, 
With your leave, Sir,” to his father, 
ce J will drive Miſs Ackworth home this 
inſtant: Brett knows how to make a 
proper application.” 

The General gave a nod of approba- 
tion; and in ſpight of all my efforts I 
Was 
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was obliged to return with him; but to 
paint his tenderneſs and anxiety is im- 
poſſible. 

On examining my foot, Brett found 
ſeveral holes, ſome of which were pretty 
deep: my ancle was much ſwoln; and 
though I made as lightly of it as poſſible 
to Mr. Courtland, yet Mrs. Brett's ac- 
counts ſtrengthened his fears; and 1 
was condemned cloſe priſoner to the 
ſofa. 

I paid him my beſt thanks for his 
kindneſs to me.—< You owe me no- 
thing, my charming, charming Emme- 


be leſs amiable, nor exert your ſpirits 
to entertain me beyond what they are 
able. To ſee you ill, my dear friend, 
would ſadden the brighteſt minutes of 
my life. I paſſionately long to lay my 
whole ſoul before you; and could I but 
flatter myſelf a day would yet come when 
our mutual happineſs ſhall low from the 
ſame ſource E 

I looked—I felt embarraſſed—I knew 


a not what to do- l begged leave to retire. 
* For worlds,” ſaid he, tenderly preſſ- 
ing my hand, „I would not part with 
vou.“ 


ü At that inſtant I was happily 
relieved by the appearance of Mr, Falk- 


ner. 
On 
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On his entrance, the converſation re- 
lated to my accident: it afforded a re- 
lief to my ſpirits, which were much op- 
preſſed by the ſingularity of Mr. Court- 
land's behaviour. Adieu, my dear 
Madam. 


E, ACKWORTH, 


LETTER VU. 
H. Courtland, £7; to G. Montroſe, Eg. 


| | Roſelands. 
QINCE I wrote you laſt, that moſt 
a miſchievous of all animals, called a 
beau, or coxcomb, 1s come amongſt us. 
As to its virtues, it has none; for it 
loſes the dignity of its nature in the fop- 
peries of faſhion. Such is Lord Rox- 
borough ; who has all the vanity of his 
ſiſter, with not half her underſtanding ; 
and though he is become my avowed 
rival for Miſs Ackworth's favour, he 
does not create in my mind a fingle 
anxiety, Wou'd to Heaven I had as 
little to apprehend on the ſide of Falk- 
ner ! whoſe manly conduct, in ſpight of 
my fears, challenges my warmeſt eſteem. 
Rox bo- 
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Roxborough flew to me this morning, 
and ſwore he was confoundedly in love 
with my Emmeline; and added, he was 
ſurpriſed how I could fo long have ſtood 
the fire of her eyes, without ſurrender- 
ing myſelf captive to her charms. | 

„ Perhaps my peace might have been 
in danger of a ſurpriſe, my lord, if I 
had not acted upon the defenſive: but 
don't hug me ſo” (he is extremely near- 
ſighted); © it ſeems as if you took me 
for your miſtreſs.” 

« Gadſo—grue non: but we fellows of 
faſhion, you know, Courtland, often aſ- 
ſume habits and manners which never 
fail to ſet the vulgar a-ſtaring.—-I am 
diſtractedly in love, my dear boy,” 

« With what, my lord??? 

ce A woman, you rogue; lovely 
plaguing—blooming—bewitchin « 

I thought fine gentlemen, my lord, 
could only love themſelves, and that 
you had forſworn Cupid and the ſex, 
ſince your unfortunate rupture with the 
pretty . milliner's huſband,” — This al- 
ludes to a ſtory that his lordſhip wiſhes 
were well forgotten, 

« Pſha—pri'thee, Courtland, didſt ever 
hear of a man of faſhion breaking his 
heart for love? - though, to be ſure, ne- 
ver was poor devil ſo entirely routed.” 
Vol. II. C N. 
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cc Yet, faith, my lord, you bear your 
defeat manfully.” 


« Bravely, bravely, my boy. Why, 


now, one of your puny, whining, ſenti- 
mental devils, would have ſighed him- 
ſelf to death; whilſt I, with that happy 
nonchalance by which pretty fellows are 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind, 
bruſhed up my effrontery, and appeared 
as cool and indifferent the next day as 
if nothing had happened; and now I 
feel my boſom in a blaze, from a flaſh 
of lightning which burſt from the azure 
optics of Miſs Ackworth on my firſt 
coming to Darnley,” 


ce Indeed!” cried I, fooliſh enough | 


to feel a tranſient alarm—* Does ſhe re- 
turn your lordſhip's paſſion ?” 

« Look at me, Courtland—Do you 
think it poſſible that a man of my rank 
and figure can ſigh and languiſh at the 
feet of a blooming girl like Miſs Ack- 
worth, without — her heart go 
pit a- pat 2 


« Your lordſhip ſeems ſure of your 


conqueſt then? — But yet I have ſome 
doubts. Now, in caſe of a refuſal, 
ſhould you not feel a ſhock ?” 


% A ſhock !—Ha, ha, ha! Don't you l 
know, Courtland, that a man of the firſt 7% 


world can ſtand the ſhock of every thing 3 
but 


. 
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but an empty purſe? How many d——'d 
fine girls now, d'ye think, have been 
dying of love for me?“ 

« It is impoſſible for me to guels, as 
your lordſhip confeſſes your powers of 
pleaſing to be univerſal.” 

« But the dear little Ackworth—faith, 
ſhe looked ſo yielding—ſo bluſhing— 
and ſo, ſo, ſo—that egad, not to be ſur- 
feited with her fondneſs, I was obliged 
to keep her at a diſtance, to let her 
know my power.” 

& *Sdeath, my lord, another ſuch 
word, and you'll make me loſe all pa- 
tience. Tou are the molt incorrigible 
coxcomb——" 

c Well, well; no matter for that 
the ladies like me the better. So, adieu, 
adieu;“ and, ſtepping into his phaeton, 
was out of ſight in an inſtant. 

I ſauntered into the garden, in ho 
to indulge a few minutes with the joy 
of my heart. 

She aſked me, if I had ſeen Lord 
Roxborough; and intreated me, if I 
had the leaſt regard for her, I would 
guard againſt her ever ſeeing him alone 
again, : 

„ I have the leaſt regard for you, 
my lovely friend !—and can you doubt? 

C 2 Can 
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Can you ſee the daily anxieties of my 
mind, and ſtill doubt of my regard?“ 
O, George, but for Mr. Falkner's 
preſence, 1 had then laid every ſecret 
of my heart before her. But adieu for 
the preſent, 4 
. H. CouxrLANp. 


LETT ER: Ml. 
| Miſs Ackworth 1% Mrs. Aylbert. 


Roſelands. 


A Few days after my accident at Darn- 

ley, Lady Auguſta Finleigh called, 
in order to take me an airing, and to 
make her apologies for her conduct; 


ſaying, ſhe could never ſo far have for- 


gotten herſelf, but that her mind had 
been ſo particularly agitated on a very 


diſagreeable affair that day, which made 4 
her not miſtreſs of herſelf. 4 


J accepted her ladyſhip's apology, to 
ſhew I was ſuperior to all reſentment. 


« What a pity it is, my dear Miſs 4 
Ackworth,” ſaid ſhe, © that one human 
| creature 
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creature ſhould 'be endowed with attrac- 
tions. like Courtland, to make half our 
ſex miſerable. I ſee, with concern, you 
have a ſuſceptible heart, and that you 
are deſtined to fall a victim, like the reſt 
of us, to his profeſſions of love—whilſt 
his own boſom is incapable of feeling 
the force of ſo refined a paſſion, I own 
I have loved him with tenderneſs; and, 
from the ardour of his addreſſes, thought 
my paſſion returned. But, alas! I ſoon 
found my peace was made a facrifice to 
his inconſtancy : his paſſion for La Belle 
Villette, as ſhe was called, was the uni- 
verſal ſubject of converſation when J ar- 
rived at Paris, which was the cauſe that 
detained him ſo long abroad; but her 
friends, on finding there was nothing 
ſerious in his attachment to her, ſnatched 
her out of his power; and he ſoon con- 
ſoled himſelf for her loſs, by offering 
his hand to me: but could I accept it 
till I was well convinced of the ſincerity 
of his profeſſions ? You muſt have 
heard with what tender aſſiduity he pur- 
ſued my amiable friend Lady Carlton; 
but ſhe was doomed to ſhare the fate of 
all the other women with whom he had 
gallanted, the moment he was con- 
vinced he was maſter of her affections.— 
And now, my dear Miſs Ackworth, I 

C 3 tremble 
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tremble for your ignorance of men of 
the world. I ſee you at preſent reign 
the fole object of his attentions: but 
tell me candidly, did ever mortal man 
plead the paſſion of love with half ſo 
much energy?“ 

I faid, I could aſſure her ladyſhip, 
with truth, it was a fubje& on which 
Mr. Courtland had never converſed with 
me, but that he had always looked upon 
me in the light of a ſiſter; and that I 
had the regard of a brother for him. 

You will eafily imagine, dear Madam, 
that this converſation left a very diſa- 
greeable impreſſion on my mind; and 
when the carriage ſet me down, I haſten- 
ed into the garden, to conceal my cha- 
grin, I was thinking of La Belle Vil- 
lette, when Mr. Courtland, almoſt un- 
perceived, took his ſeat by me :—a tear 
ſtood upon my cheek. 

« My ſweet Emmeline,” faid he, © al- 
low me the tender ſatisfaction of wiping 
from off your cheek the tear which pity 
ſheds. Why do you tremble thus ?— 
why does your heart throb? - and whence 
that ſigh, which rends my ſoul ?” 

But for the information I had juſt re- 
ceived, I could not have reſiſted his 
tenderneſs. With all the ſeverity of 
which I was capable, I ſaid, men of the 
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world had always fine ſpeeches at com- 
mand; for the language of the lips 
flowed more rapidly than the ſentiments 
of the heart. | 

« What have I ſaid—what have I 
done,” replied he, © to merit this un- 
kindneſs ?—Cruel fatality, that the de- 
light of your life muſt conſiſt in making 
the wretchedneſs of mine !/—Yes, Ma- 
dam, I feel 1 muſt be miſerable; ſince, 
in ſpight of my cautions, your ear 1s 
open to all the malicious inſinuations 
Lady Auguſta Finleigh is conſtantly . 
throwing out againſt me.” 

« Admitting ſhe had, Sir, the man 
whoſe conduct will ſtand the niceſt in- 
veſtigation, need not fear it will be ſul- 
lied by the cavils of critics.” 

c J own, Madam, I have lived a life 
of enormity; but whatever may have 
been my conduct to others, I have ever 
wiſhed, ſince I had laſt the honour of 
knowing your worth, that it ſhould ap- 
pear irreproachable to you: and though 
you have made me wretched, I hold 
your peace too ſacred, ever to moleſt 
you with my complaints.” With folded 
arms he walked from me. 

But, good heavens! Madam, what 
right had I to arraign his conduct? — 
, C 4 To 
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To me he has ever been polite, tender, 
and- affectionate. Should he hate me 
{ſhould he deſpiſe me—never, never could 
I ſurvive his diſpleaſure !—Adiev. 

E. ACKWORTH, 


LET TER It 
H. Courtland, &/q; to G. Montroſe, E/7. 


Roſelands. 
] Have admired and flattered a hun- 

died women, Montroſe; but I feel I 
have never loved but Emmeline !—and 
ſhe, cruel maid ! has amply revenged on 
me all my infidelities to the ſex. In re- 
turn for my vaſt exceſs of fondneſs, I 
have only her pity, or contempt, whilſt 
Falkner, the happy Falkner, poſſeſſes all 
her love. 

My father, I am well convinced, 
knows and ſees their mutual attach- 
ment; and therefore, to guard my bo— 
ſom from being ſurpriſed by her per- 
fections, firſt thought of preſenting her 
to me as a ſiſter. How I ſicken at the 
idea! 


As 
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As the Darnley family drank tea here, 
I gaily deſired Emmeline to be particu- 
larly attentive- to her dreſs, as her ad- 
mirer, Lord Roxborough, was to be of 
the party. She begged of me to get 
her excuſed from coming down. Pleated 
that ſhe repoſed ſuch a confidence in me, 
] eaſily got her petition granted. But, 
alas! Montroſe, I knew not then ſhe 
was preparing for me the crueleſt mo- 
ments my heart ever ſuſtained. 
As ſoon as the company were gone, 
I thought to repay myſelf for the pain 
her abſence coſt me, by hurrying to her: 
but, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, ſhe was no 
where to be found !—All the intelligence 
which could be got was, that ſhe was 
ſeen to enter the back-garden with Mr. 
Falkner, juſt after tea was carried into 
the drawing-room. As the night ad- 
vanced, my mind was in a ſtate of per- 
fect agony. My father and ſiſter were 
under the moſt extreme anxiety alſo ; 
and propoſed that I ſhould ride to Dr, 
Patterſon's: but this I refuſed to do; 
for if ſhe were there, ſhe might after- 
wards reproach me, that I was a ſpy on 
her actions. A ſervant was diſpatched, 
and returned withour the leaſt intelli- 
gence: Mr. Falkner, indeed, was from 
home, The day had been extremely 
1 C 5 ſultry 
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ſultry and hot; the clouds began to 
thicken, and ſoon diſcharged them- 
ſelves in rain; the heavens grew red 
with Hghrning, and the thunder rolled 
tremendouſly. | 

« It my Emmeline has acted impru- 
dently,” ſaid my father, © ſhe is ſeverely 
8 by this time; for her dread of 

under and lightning ſhe will never be 
able to overcome.” | 

All the ſervants were diſpatched dif- 
ferent ways. My own diſtractions were 
ſo great, that I was deprived of the 
powers of thinking or acting. I belicve 
my father felt little leſs; but he con- 
ducted himſelf with more prudence. 

I traverſed the garden, lawn, ſhrub- 
bery, all her favourite haunts, till I was 
wet through. My poor ſiſter was in a 
ſtare of diſtraction. I had no comfort 
to offer her, who was without a ſingle 
conſolation myſelf. 

At length Mr. Falkner appeared, with 
a countenance not leſs expreſſive of aſto- 
niſhment than our own. At fight of 
him, my ſiſter ſprang forward“ Tel 
me, tell me, dear Falkner, what you have 
done with Emmeline ?” 

He told her, that he had called in 
the evening to drink tea; but finding 
there was company, he returned back 

through 
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through the ſhrubbery, determined to 
viſit a family at ſome miles diſtance, who 
had requeſted to ſee him ; that he met 
Emmeline in the garden; and after chat- 
ting a few minutes with her, took his 
leave, and went on his viſit; where he 
had been detained by the tempeſt. 

« Then,” exclaimed my ſiſter, wring- 
ing her hands, © Emmeline, my deareſt 
Emmeline, is dead!“ and fainted away. 
Luckily, Falkner had the preſence of 
mind to catch her in his arms—lI had 
loſt al} powers of body and mind. I 
have no recollection of what I ſaid or 
did. 

It was midnight when the gardener 
returned from a neighbouring town, 
where he had been on buſineſs; and 
ſatd, that about eight o'clock he had 
ſeen Miſs Ackworth in the copſe (about 
half a mile from the houſe), where ſhe 
was giving directions about a root-houſe 
which was building according to her 
own plan, and in which we had fre- 
quently affiſted her with our labours. 

I waited for no further information, 
but flew thither with that agitation of 
mind a man muſt feel who concludes he 
is going to embrace certain miſery, I 
had no other, idea but of finding her 
ſtruck dead by lightning! At length I 
C 6 reached 
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reached the root-houſe, which luckily 
was partly covered with thatch ; when a 
ſtrong flaſh of lightning preſented to me 
my Emmeline ſunk upon ſome roots of 
trees, which had been collected for car- 
rying on her work: her face looked pale 
—her lips black. It is all over then,” 
cried I : © Emmeline, my ſweet Emme- 
line, why would not your impatient ſpi— 
rit ſtay to take me with you ?—As life 
was no life without you, ſo dying with 
you will be pleaſure I- But I will warm 
thy cold face in my boſom !''—I caught 
her in my arms. 
« O, do not be alarmed,” cried ſhe; 
ce all will ſoon be well again. I am 
not ill—only terrified !” | 
Her tweet languid voice broke on my 
ſenſes like celeſtial ſounds ll was fran- 
tic with joy to find her till alive !—bur 
it was ſhort-lived, fearing her health was 
in much danger; for her linen, which 
was only of white muſlin, was drenched 
with rain. In a few words ſhe told 
me ſhe had ſtrolled hither about ſun-ſer, 
and after ſurveying her work, as ſhe was 
about to return, ſhe found the gate 
locked by miſtake; that ſhe made every 
attempt to clamber over the hedges, but 
found it impracticable: the tempeſt at 
this time commencing, ſne made her 
way 
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way back to the root-houſe, as offering 
her the beſt ſhelter. 

I now attempted to raiſe her; but her 
delicate frame had been ſo ſhaken with 
terror, that ſhe could not ſtand. On 
hearing the ſound of the carriage my 
prudent father ſent after us, I carried 
her to it. 

I ſhall not ſtop to paint the pleaſure 
my ſiſter felt, when I delivered up my 
precious charge to her, whom Falkner, 
in my ablence, had attempted to ſooth, 
but in vain, My father welcomed her 
with the tendereſt careſſes; and fearing 
mine might prove offenſive now the dan- 
ger was paſt, I bid her adieu for the 
night, as I ſhall you. 

| H. CouRTLAND. 


P. S. Three days are elapſed fince my 
Emmeline's accident; nor have I ſeen 
her yet. She has had a caugh and fe- 
ver; but is better from loſing blood. 
I will not trouble her with my officious 
civilities, though I am dying to behold 
her. She is to quit her apartment to- 
morrow, when perhaps I may hope— 
but I will not flatter myſelf. I had 
loſt her good opinion before her illneſs— 
I have no expectation of regaining it on 
. her 
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her recovery. You know not how un- 
kindly ſhe has treated me; but ſhe is 
better—and I am thankful. 


LET TER . 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs. Aylbert. 


M* dear Sophia, I-find, has inform- 
ed you of my accident. Thank 
Heaven, I am better; and ſhould have 
been well much ſooner, but for an op- 
reſſion which ſat heavy at my heart. 
Lady Auguſta Finleigh had placed Mr. 
Courtland's conduct in ſuch a point of 
view before me, that I thought him un- 
worthy of that tender friendſhip which 
he, with ſo much ardour, had ſought to 
gain; and which, alas! I found it not 
in my power now to withhold from him. 
When I thought him no longer worthy 
of my eſteem, I endeavoured to convince 
him of it. But how ſeverely has my 
conduct coſt me He is filent and 
dejected; yet he complains not. He is 
afflicted too with a dreadful cold and 
hoarſe- 
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hoarſeneſs, which he caught in ſeeking 
me on the night I was detained in the 
cople, His ſiſter tells me, that during 
my confinement he never enjoyed a 
quiet moment, fearing I was worſe than 
ſhe would allow me to be. | 

The firſt day I quitted my apartment, 
the General viſited me. He kindly con- 
gratulated me on my recovery; and ſaid, 
that when I was better, he hoped I would 


preſcribe ſomething for his fon, for he 


had neither health nor ſpirits. 

I threw my arms round his neck, and 
wept on his boſom. © What is the 
matter, my deareſt child?“ cried he. 
e If you give way to grief, it will re- 
tard the recovery of your health.“ 

« Alas, my deareſt Sir,” ſaid I, my 
health would ſoon be reſtored—it is a 
troubled conſcience only that retards it.“ 

© A troubled conſcience, my deareſt 
life!” embracing me. | 

« Yes, I have been very, very wicked. 
I have returned evil, where I owed no- 
thing but gratitude ; and I have no hope 
but in you, my deareſt Sir, to aſſiſt me 
in my prefent difficulties,” 

6 This*:confidence charms me, my 
deareſt Emmeline. I have ſeen your 
anxiety for ſome time; and was fearful 
of enquiring into the motives, leſt any part 
of 
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of my ſon's conduct ſhould have been 
found reprehenſible; but I had not the 
leaſt idea it was a caſe of conſcience that 
afflicted you ; however, if you will make 
me a full confeſſion, I will venture to 
pronounce abſolution, before I know the 
crime”—ſmiling.— 

I then told him the converſation I had 
had with Lady Auguſta Finleigh, and the 
ſad effects her malicious inſinuations 
reſpecting Mr. Courtland had had upon 
my mind. Now, Sir, if you would but 
tell Mr. Courtland how ſeverely I have 
been puniſhed for my fault, and aſk him 
to forgive me, I ſhould be ſo happy —” 

He preſſed me to his boſom, called 
me his deareſt child, and ſaid, to be ſure 
my fault was a heinous one, yet hoped, 
through his mediation, the enormity of 
it would be leſſened in his ſon's eyes, 
though he was an inflexible, and not eaſily 
ſubdued by ſighs and tears. 

Not gueſſing at his irony, I claſped 
my hands in the greateſt agitation of 
mind, ſaying, then J was the moſt mi- 
ſerable creature breathing. 

He kiſſed away my tears, then gravely 
ſhaking his head, ſaid, he mulf retire to 
his cloſet to ſtudy the beſt method to 
bring about the ſo-much- deſired recon- 
ciliation, and withdrew. 
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I threw my apron over my face, to ſhut 
out the light from my eyes, which had 
been much weakened by my cold, ſo that 
when the General entered a few minutes 
afterwards, I ſaw not his ſon was with 
him. „Here Courtland,” ſaid he,“ is 
a repenting criminal ; one too who con- 
feſſes greatly to have injured you, and 
who is ſo overcome by a ſtrong ſenſe of 
her crime, that ſhe would prefer death 
rather than live without your forgiveneſs; 
and, Courtland, remember that by ſhew- 
ing mercy to the penitent, you add the 
higheſt luſtre to the Chriſtian name.“ — 
He withdrew. 

« But firſt,”” ſaid Mr. Courtland, „ be- 
fore I proceed to give judgment, let 
me remove the cloud”” (endeavouring to 
draw alide my apron) * which hides my 
lovely penitent from my deſiring eyes; 
for well am I convinced, however great 
may be her fault, my boſom will be dif- 
armed of its ferocity the moment her 
beauties burſt upon me.“ | 

« I muſt not be flattered,” ſaid I, 1 
muſt only be pardoned.” -“ Language 
cannot flatter you, my deareſt life,” ſaid 
he; © but if you think my pardon ne- 
ceſſary to your peace, receive it in this 
tender embrace” (preſſing me to his 
bolom) ; © but henceforward let me en- 

treat 


ing a cold, yet, as it was my requeſt, he 
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treat you always to look upon Lady Au- 

guſta Finleigh as the common enemy to 

both. She is of an implacable and vin= ͤ 

dictive ſpirit, and therefore prudence re- 4 

_ us to keep only on terms with 
er.” 

I thanked him for his advice, and ſaid 
I would always abide by it. 

At this he burſt forth into ſuch a tor- 
rent of tender exclamation, as quite 
overwhelmed me with confuſion, draw- 
ing a very unfair concluſion from what 
had juſt eſcaped me, 

As he had kindly aſſured me of my 
pardon, I ſaid I had another favour to 
aſk, which I hoped he would grant with 
the ſame readineſs he had done the for- 
mer, 

Be it what it would, he ſaid, he would 
not refuſe me. 

I then begged that when the Doctor 
called upon me, he would conſent to loſe 
a little blood; for his ſiſter told me he 
was obſtinacy itſelf, that ſhe could not 
prevail upon him to ſubmit to any regi- 
men, which was abſolutely neceſſary, as 
his cough was very violent, and attended 
with copious bleeding at the noſe, He 
ſaid her anxiety for him greatly over- 
rated the trifling inconveniencies attend- 


would 
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would moſt readily ſubmit to the opera- 
tion. 

The Doctor came ſoon after, and ſaid 
bleeding was bighly neceſſary for him, as 
it might prevent an inflammation of th 
lungs. 

When the operation was over, he and 
his ſiſter came arm in arm in ſearch of 
me. I have brought my brother back, 
Emmeline, that you may compliment 
him,” ſaid ſhe; © in a ſhort time, I hope, 
we ſhall make him as tame and ſubmiſ- 
ſive as any married man in the country.“ 

He was going to make her a reply, 
when the cough ſeized him with ſuch 
violence, that the vein which had been 
ſo recently cloſed burſt open, and the 
blood ran ſtreaming down his arm in 
torrents. Terror in an inſtant be- 
numbed my faculties. Sophy ſcreamed, 
ſtamped, and rang the bell with vio- 
lence, whilſt her brother attempted to 
conſole us both, by ſaying it was nothing 
at all; but finding himſelf growing faint 
and dizzy, he gently threw himſelf on the 
floor, as the moſt probable method of 
ſtopping the blood. I thought him 
dead: in the tranſports of my grief I 
know not what I ſaid or what I did; 
but this I remember, I threw myſelf by 
him, 
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him, ſaying, “ it is I that have killed him, 
but I will die for it.” 

_ Gueſs the General's aſtoniſhment, who 
came in a moment after: at firſt he ap- 
prehended a dreadful cataſtrophe; but, 
being informed of the cauſe, he had pre- 
ſence of mind to unlooſe the bandage 
which tied up his ſon's arm, and the 
blood ceaſed inſtantly. They tell me for 
a long time I diſcovered no ſymptoms 
of life; but, on coming to myſelf, what 
a ſcene of tender concern did I behold 
around me! and how elated was my 
heart to ſee the amiable cauſe of my 
anxiety perfectly reſtored, and feeling 
only pain for me! How can I reward 
ſuch tenderneſs? O tell me, Madam, 1s 
exceſs of gratitude a crime, for the too 
indulgent partiality of Mr. Courtland 
for your 
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LET. TEU. I. 


Lady Auguſta Finleigh 20 Lady Carlton. 


Darnley. 

WE fs fight againſt our ſtars, my dear 

Lady Carlton, when we fight with- 
out ſucceſs. My ſeeds are ſown in a 
bad ſoil ; I reap only the harveſt of diſ- 
content, and whenever I throw the ball 
of vengeance, the rebound 1s ſure to 
ſtrike my own breaſt. Courtland is 
inevitably loſt to us all; that baby- 
faced girl has made a mere huſband of 
him already ; he neither looks, ſpeaks, 
nor thinks, but as ſhe gives the nod of 
approbation. 

Though I believe he hates me, yet he 
has enough of the courtier in him always 
to wear the ſmile of complacency when- 
ever we meet ; and though it be not in 
my power to give him pleaſure, yet the 
means of giving him pain are ſtill left me. 

We lately ſpent the day at Roſelands, 
and, do you know, my fooliſh brother 
pretends to be as much enamoured of 
this Emmeline, for whom we have been 
all flighted, as Courtland is. After 
dinner a walk was propoſed by him 

into 
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into the fields, merely to get Miſs Ack- 
worth to himſelf; but Courtland, proud 
wretch! is too ſenſible of his own ſupe- 


riority, to feel the leaſt ſenſation of jea- 
Jouſy on my brother's account. Be it as 


it will, I had this advantage from it, for 
It ſecured him to me for more than an 
hour. Mr. Falkner, whom I have often 
mentioned to you, gallanted Miſs Court- 


land. 


At length we rambled into a beautiful 


meadow, enamelled with a thouſand dif- 


ferent flowers, ſurrounded by a brook, 
where the gentlemen often go a-fiſhing. 
After ſurveying the trout glide through 
the cryſtal fluid, we began making no 
gays, firſt appointing Courtland to judge 
whoſe ſhould bear away the prize of 
merit. 

He gave it all to nothing in favour of 
Miſs Ackworth; her flowers being ſo 
nicely arranged, and the light and ſhade 
ſo happily blended, that the group form- 
ed a complete picture. 

I'll grant you, Courtland,” faid I, 
« that Miſs Ackworth's makes the com- 
pleter whole, but I think mine has the 
ſuperiority in ſweetneſs; I ſhould have 
told you, that ſeeing a bee neſtling in 
the bell of a cowſlip, I ſlipt it into the 


centre of my bouquet, then preſſing the 
5 flowers 
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flowers to Miſs Ackworth's noſe, the 
little inſet, offended at the preſſure, 
ſtung her a little below the right eye and 
then flew off.“ Bleſs me, ſaid ſhe, 
« the bee, I believe, has left its ſting in 


my cheek,” rubbing it.—“ D—n the 


flowers,” cried Courtland, daſhing them 
to the ground, “ whatever is beautiful is 
full of deceit ; your ladyſhip muſt have 
known the inſect was there.” 

« Surely,” returned I, * you could not 
ſuſpect me of ſo miſchievous an intention.“ 
The girl, to do her juſtice, behaved in- 
comparably well, ſaid it was nothing, 
and begged we might continue our walk; 
but the inflammation ſoon ſpread itſelf 
half over her face, at which Courtland 
grew frantic, and would ſuffer no one 
but himſelf to apply any remedy to it; 
ſhe muſt have endured great pain, though 
ſhe affected much indifference. 

I was ready to murder myſelf, that my 
malevolent intentions had procured the 
creature ſo much tender anxiety, and ſo 
many minute attentions from Courtland; 
I would have given both eyes to have 
been ſo ſoothed, ſo carefſed ! 

The next day politeneſs led me to en- 
quire after Courtland's blind pet: his 
ſiſter received me with great cordiality, 
and attended me to Miſs Ackworth's 

dreſſing- 
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dreſſing- room, where I beheld a fight 
that nearly maddened my brain, the lord 
of my heart fondly hanging over his girl, 
reading to her, whilſt her head, which 
was bound with a white handkerchief, 
reſted on a pillow, one eye totally blind. 
The inſolent wretch never had the man- 
ners to riſe on my entrance, but waved 
his hand to me to ſit down; I obeyed in 
ſilence. 

General Courtland, who is one of the 
beſt-bred men in the world, yet never- 
theleſs as much a dupe to this girl as his 
ſon, at length broke the awful ſilence, 
when advancing and kiſſing her hand 
with a truly paternal tenderneſs, he ſaid to 
me, © Your ladyſhip cannot imagine 
how this little accident has deranged us 
all ; for whatever happens to one of my 
children, becomes a ſource of grief to 
the reſt. My poor Harry and Sophy 
have abſolutely paſſed the day in lament- 
ations for this diſaſter which has befallen 
their little favourite :”” then turning to 
Miſs Ackworth, and preſſing her hands, 
« I think, my love, you are more feveriſh 
than you were in the morning.” 

She aſſored him, on the contrary, ſhe 
was much better, but the ſon was certain 
ſhe was worſe, and obliged her to rake 
ſome lemonade. 


The 
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The General then ſaid, if ſhe thought 
it would not fatigue her ſpirits, we would 
drink tea with her; ſhe aſſented to his 
propoſal with ſeeming pleaſure, till her 
peremptory lover abſolutely put a nega- 


tive upon it, by aſſuring her ſhe was too 


weak to bear the fatigue of ſo much com- 

any ; that he ſhould make tea for her 
Fife, and the ſooner it was brought 
up the better. | 

I know, from long experience, that 
one might as well alter a decree of the 
Medes and Perſians, as make him 
forego an opinion; and therefore I retired 
as ſoon as poſſible from a ſcene which 
planted daggers in my heart. But for 
my own folly, the tender careſſes which 
Courtland beſtowed on his Emmeline, 
might all have devolved on your ever 
faithful 


A. FINLEIGH, 


Vor, IT, D 
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LETTER XII. 
H. Courtland, Ei. to G. Montroſe, /g. 


DEAR GEORGE, 


| Carr for thy congratulations on my 
= preſent happy proſpects. A trifling ac- 
cident which befel me has been pro- 
ductive of the moſt exquiſitely happy 
moments of my life, as it has unfolded 
to me the hidden ſecrets of my Emme- 
line's boſom, where thy friend fits high 
enthroned, the ſovereign lord of her 
wiſhes, The loved idea maddens me with 
tranſport. 

But to the ſubject of ſubjects; having 
caught a violent cold in her ſervice, to 
eaſe her anxiety J conſented to loſe a 
little blood, but the cough returning be- 
fore the vein was cloſed, occaſioned ſuch 
a diſcharge of blood, that ſhe concluded, 
I ſuppoſe, an artery had been opened, and 
that my death was inevitable. What a 
diſtracted frenzy ſeized her mind: © He 
will die, he will die!“ cried ſhe, wring- 
ing her hands, © and never know how 
much J Here ſhe pauſed for want 
of breath—chen again exclaiming, I 


will die too, O bleſſed exchange for life 
and 
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and miſery !'' No argument which either 
my ſiſter or ſelf uſed, could mitigate 
her terror becauſe the blood continued 
ſtill ro low; ſhe funk down by me on 
the floor, and in an inſtant was loſt to all 
ſenſe of recollection. This proved a 
ſtyptic, for my blood iced with fear, 
and inſtantly ceaſed to low. What a 
ſubject of tender ſorrow had I before me, 
till the pulſes of nature reſuming their 
functions, reanimated my hopes, and re- 
ſtored my angel to my prayers. Adieu. 

H. CounTLane. 


* LY —_ 
— — 


LETTER XIII. 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs. Aylbert. 


Roſelands. 

WITH fear and trembling I look up 

to my molt revered friend, as well 
for compaſſion as advice, and if, on the 
moſt important event of my life, I have 
not acquitted myſelf agreeably to your 
wiſhes, I ſubmit to your cenſures, and 
promiſe in future to be enturyly guided 


by vou. 
D 2 We 
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We were preparing to dine at Darnley, 
when Lord Roxborough and his ſiſter 
drove up in his phaeton. * Do you 
know, Courtland,” ſaid his lordſhip, «I 
intend to exchange ſiſters with you on 
our return to Darnley : for, hang me, if 
the company of one's ſiſter is not the next 
dull thing to that of a wife !” 

Mr. Courtland very gallantly ſaid, he 
would with pleaſure accept his offer, but 
- he was not at all diſpoſed to make an 
exchange, till he had a better opinion of 
his lordſhip's prudence, as a charioteer : 
« For,” added he, *I have often heard 
you declare, Roxborough, you love to 
hurry the ſex into danger, becauſe fear 
gave them new beauties.” 

« Say what you will, Courtland, I will 
not be deprived the ſatisfaction of driv- 
ing Miſs Ackworth to Darnley ; and I'll 
bet you one hundred guineas, my ponies 
ſhall outrun your's.” 

ce ]'ll take your bet with all my heart,” 
rejoined he, when we are by ourſelves, 
but now the ſafety of the ladies depends 
upon our prudence, I durſt not engage 
in ſo hazardous an enterpriſe.” 

Mr. Courtland, though with great re- 
luctance, was obliged to reſign me to 


this fooliſh lord; and, as his own car- 
riage 
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riage was much larger, took charge of 
the other two ladies; the General was to 
follow with Mr. Falkner on horſeback. 
We ſoon got the ſtart of Mr. Court- 
land, and then his lordſhip began to en- 
tertain me with the moſt frothy nonſenſe 
imaginable ; he called me an angel, and 
ſaid he was downright in love with me. 
« I am ſorry for it, my lord, yet I can 
ſcarcely believe you.” 
Why, ſurely, you don't doubt my 
ſincerity.” | 
«© What ſhall I ſay then to perſuade 


you?“ 


« Nothing, my lord,“ coldly. 

« Shall I ſwear you are as handſome 
as an angel?“ 

« No, my lord; for I have heard a 
hundred men ſwear the ſame thing” (par- 
don my ſeeming vanity, but I never keep 
any meaſures with him). 

« The devil you have.” 

ce Don't ſwear, my lord—but ſwear- 
ing is the characteriſtic of all libertines.” 

« I hope, Miſs Ackworth, you have 
diſcovered no more of that character in 
me than a little ſlight daſh, juſt enough 
to recommend me to the favour of the 
ladies; ha, ha, ha! for to enſure my 
ſucceſs with them, I was obliged to diſ- 
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card my modeſty, as it was perpetually 
expoling me to their ridicule, and in 
exchange have taken up the current coin 
of the times—flattery—flattery, my dear 
creature,” 

We juft then entered the Park gate 
when the other carriage came in view; 
his frolicſome lordſhip kept whipping 
the horſes, till they became as fro- 
licſome as their driver. They be- 
gan to rear and prance, when his lord- 
gave the carriage à jcræ dyddnoly- they 
by which we were inſtantly overfet. The 
ridiculous appearance we made, toſſed 
different ways amongſt the newly mown 
_ graſs, threw me into ſuch a fit of laugh- 
ter, that Mr. Courtland, on feeing our 
difaſter, ſprung out of his carriage to my 
aſſiſtance, concluding I was in a hyſteric 
fit: his apprehenſions (for I was not in 
the leaſt hurt) ſerved to increaſe my mirth; 
and, as ſoon as I could convince him I 
had received no injury, he joined the 
laugh with me, but it was quite other- 
wiſe with the poor lord, who looked 
mortally chagrined. 

Mr. Courtland handed Lady Auguſta 
and his ſiſter from their carriage, and 
we walked up to the houſe. Her ladyſhip 
obſerving Mr, Courtland's ſpirits till 

| hurried 
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hurried from the late accident, ſaid, 
« Upon my word, Mr. Courtland, I 
never thought before you had any ſenſi- 
bility.” 

« To ſuppoſe me diveſted of ſenſibi- 
lity,” ſaid he, © is doing the higheſt in- 
jury to my feelings. Senſibility, Madam, 
ennobles and dignifies the man; and human 
nature without it, is but a maſs of coarſe 
materials, alike inſenſible of the pleaſures 
of friendſhip, or the more tender ſenſa- 
tions of love, which, I flatter myſelf, few 
men have felt in a greater degree,” fixing 
his eyes upon me. 

« We ſhall bring my brother to con- 
feſs ſomething at lalt,” ſaid Sophy, “ bur 
he is the molt ſecret wretch breathing in 
his amours ; is he not, Emmeline?“ 

Perhaps,“ ſaid I, © he may be only 
ſecret, becauſe you are ſo fond of prattle. 
I dare ſay, had he a better opinion of 
your diſcretion, he would be more com- 
municative,” 

* Thank you, my dear Miſs Ack- 
worth,” ſaid he, © for this generous 
vindication of me; and to convince her 
that I have an unbounded confidence in 
my youngelt ſiſter's prudence, if ſhe will 
walk with me to yonder ſeat, I will tell 
her every ſecret of my heart” 6 my 
hand), © and leave her at full liberty 

D 4 either 
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either to diſcloſe or retain them, as ſhe 
ſhall judge proper.” 

Sophy inſiſted on my getting at the 
ſecret; Mr. Courtland drew me forward; 
] retreated back. —“ You ſee,” ſaid her 
ladyſhip, * Miſs Ackworth is afraid to 
truſt herſe!f with you, and ſhe is much 
in the right on't; for what woman in 
the bloom of her youth and beauty could 
bear (from a fine fellow) to hear of the 
perfections of another?“ 

«© Did you never hear, Madam,“ re- 
turned he, © of a coquette's breaking 
her heart to indulge her pride?“ 

No, retorted ſhe, ſarcaſtically enough; 
« but I have known a thouſand men, who, 
when once convinced of a woman's parti- 
ality for em, have grown vain upon it, 
and inſulted a tenderneſs which men of 
honour would have gratefully cheriſhed.” 

Though much of the like converſation 
paſſed, yet we ſpent not an unpleaſant 
day. 

I was ſurpriſed to ſte Mr. Courtland's 
poſt-chaiſe when we were to return in the 
evening ; on aſking the reaſon, I found 
he had ſprained his wriſt in leaping from 
his phaeton in the morning, when he 
came to my aſſiſtance, which rendered 
him incapable: of driving. As he never 
mentioned his accident during the oy 

or 
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for fear of giving us pain, his hand was 
very much ſwollen, and the next day he 


was quite deprived of the uſe of it. 


We were to meet the Darnley family at 
Dr. Patterſon's at tea; but Mr. Court- 
land begged his excuſes might be made, 
for he found he wanted ſpirits to engage 
in general converſation : his fiſter ſaid 
ſhe would with pleaſure reſign her viſit, 
if ſhe could by any means promote his 
amuſement. 

« No, Sophy,” ſaid the General,“ that's 
a taſk which ought more properly to 
devolve on Emmeline; as your brother 
got the accident which confines him, in 
her ſervice, I think ſhe can do no leſs 
than exert the pretty arts of which ſhe is 
miſtreſs, for his diverſion ; what ſay you, 
Courtland ?” 

« That J aſk no dearer boon of Hea- 
ven,” cried he, impatiently hurrying me 
into the ſaloon as the carriage drove off, 
« Now, now, my deareſt Emmeline,” ſaid 
he, © is the bleſt moment arrived when 
you can render me a molt eſſential ſer- 
vice,” 

] ſaid I ſhould be always happy to 
oblige him.“ 

Charming, generous girl, then I have 
aletter of the utmoit importance to write, 
and you ſee how I'm diſabled,” 

* « will 
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« J will with pleaſure,” ſaid I, © ac- 
cept the honour of being your amanuen- 
ſis” (catching up the pen), © if you can 
truſt the ſubject of your letter ro my 
keeping.” 

« I am well convinced you can keep a 
ſecret,” ſaid he, “ though I will leave 
you at full liberty to diſcloſe mine as 
ſoon as I know my letter has been re- 
ceived in the manner I could wiſh.” 

e You mult not be ſurpriſed, my dear 
friend, continued he, © if you fee me 
uncommonly agitated, as the good or ill 
of my future life will depend upon the 
anſwer I ſhall receive to the letter I am 
about to beg the favour of you to tran- 
ſcribe for me.“ 

« Heavens!” ſaid I, © if it be of that 
importance, I wiſh you would employ 
ſome other pen” (mine then dropped 
from my fingers); “for the ſeriouſneſs of 
your air and manner have given me ſuch 
a tremor—” 

« J am ſorry for it,” ſaid he, * but 
you muſt oblige me“ (replacing the pen); 
« and now, if you can, my dear Miſs 
Ackworth, paint to the charmer of my 
heart, as fincere a paſſion as ever glowed 
in the boſom of man.” 

cc Then you muſt excuſe me,” ſaid I; 
« for I never wrote a love letter wy 

\ . Hires, 
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life.” “ Don't be alarmed,” ſaid he, I 
will dictate to your pen.“ —“ In that 
caſe,” rejoined I, « I may be able to 
ſerve you.” —“ Well, Sir, I am ready.” 
He fat leaning over me.—The letter was 
as follows: 


MY DEAREST MADAM, | 
ce AS real merit is ever unconſcious of 
its value, it has rendered all the indirect 
applications I have hitherto made for 
your favour fruitleſs. Whilſt the world is 
dazzled with your perfections, you alone 
appear to be unconſcious of their power. 

« Believe me, deareſt creature, I 
love you with an ardour, a ſincerity that 
has few examples. In admiring you, I 
firſt learnt to reverence virtue, and, O 
be ſpeedy to tell me, whilſt you warmed 
my boſom with your virtues, if your own 
ne'er felt a ſympathetic glow. 

« I feel too much to be eloquent on a 
ſubject on which my happineſs depends; 
the ſimple language of the heart, wants 
not the pompous diction of words to give 
it pathos: yes, beſt of women, I love 
you more than life; confirm my hopes 
and tax my gratitude, and permit me, 
when next we meet, to demand of you 


a heart which the Virtues have marked 
D 6 for 
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for their own. In the mean time, I 
have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf your 
faithfully devored 


CouRTLAND.,” 


With ſome difficulty he made his ſig- 
nature with his left-hand, I folded up 
this redoubtable letter. He ſaid, he 
believed he could write the addreſs him- 
ſelf; when it was done, he preſented it 
to me. I faid, I would ring for the ſer- 
vant, to carry it directly to the poſt. - 

« Pardon me, my deareſt Miſs Ack- 
worth,” ſaid he; „ but you will much 
oblige me by keeping it till you fee the 
perſon to whom it is directed.“ 

I threw my eyes upon it, and ſaw it 
was to myſelf Judge, Madam, of my 
confuſion, I could only fay, “ What 
have you done, Sir?! 

« The only piece of treachery, my 
deareſt life,” added he, of which I hope 
you will ever find me guilty, Tell me, 
is it poſſible you could thus long have 
been ſpectatreſs of my behaviour without 
feeling the motive by which I was actu- 
mear 

« You have both ſurprifed and dif- 
trefled me, Sir. I did not expet——” 


« What 


Say, have I not 
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c What did you not expect, my 
charming Emmeline ?—This declaration 
cannot be new to you, ſince every action 
of my life muſt have evinced to you 
how much you were its darling object. 


3», 


can only ſay, Sir, I am totally 
unworthy the honour you do me.—I 
know little of the world —leſs of man- 
kind: teach me but how to do my duty, 
and I will ever look upon you as the beſt, 
the moſt indulgent of friends.” 

% And of lovers too, my ſweet Em- 
meline.” 
e Yes; provided you, Sir,” faid J, 


cc will be content with ſuch love as the 


moſt affectionate of ſiſters. owes to the 
beſt of brothers. Under that charac- 
ter, you have deſervedly won my con- 
fidence; and under that character let 
me entreat for a continuance of it. 
I could not bear your diſpleaſure—in- 
deed I could not—it would ſoon break 
my heart:” tears ſtood in my eyes—TI 

paus'd.. 
© Why do you pauſe, deareſt crea- 
ture?“ taking my hands: © if I bring 
over my father and fiſter to my cauſe, 
could you then renounce the brother for 
a nearer, a more tender relation? 
| Confuſed 
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Confuſed to the laſt degree, I could 
only conjure him not to think me un- 
grateful. 

« Am I not the obliged perſon, my 
dear friend?“ ſaid he. Do I not co- 
vet a treaſure kings might be proud to 
poſleſs ?” 

« If you flatter me, Sir, you will 
give me room to doubt the ſincerity of 
your profeſſions. Return again to the 
world, and you will ſoon find a woman 
capable of adding luſtre to the rank in 
which you will place her: I am without 
rank — without fortune —and without 
other connection than what I derive 
from your family. Weigh well theſe 
reaſons, Sir, and you will ſee how much 
more I have your honour at heart than 
my 0wn advantage.” 

« Good heavens!” added he, © and 
is it thus you reaſon with a paſſion ſin- 
cere and glowing as mine? But you 
love me not—and I am loſt to hope—1 
have deceived myſelf—I thought I was 
beloved! Think, deareſt girl, the tranſ- 
port I have felt, whilſt my boſom che- 
riſhed the too fond idea—and can you 
reſolve to renounce me for ever? Let 
ſay my happineſs is dear to you — But 
do you think that time, aſſiſted by my 
increaſing 
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increaſing aſſiduities, can work any 
change of ſentiment in you?“ 

« Alas! Sir,” ſaid I, ſcarcely know- 
ing what I ſaid, © I fear not—it is not 
in my power to Change them, whatever 
my conduct may prove. — He totally 
miſconceived me, and appeared extreme- 
ly hurt. 

The arrival of the General was a great 
relief to me. Mr. Courtland retired 
ſoon after; and left me at liberty to 
write thus far. 

How to conduct myſelf in my preſent 
ſituation I know not. If I could make 
the ſon happy, without wounding the 
feelings of the father—what a delight- 
fully pleaſing taſk ! 

The General may have other views for 
him ; and ſhall I, the child of his ten- 
dereſt affection, as he is often pleaſed to 
call me, ſhall I return his truly paternal 
regard by ſuffering his ſon to do an 
action unworthy of him! No, Madam, 
I can dare be unhappy, but I never will 
be unjuſt, Adieu. 


E. ACKWORTH, 
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LETTER XIV. 


H. Courtland, Eq; to G. Montroſe, E/q. 


Roſelands. 

FATE, my dear Montroſe, has given 
the ore which decides the lot of 
your friend. I am rejected by Emme- 
line !—and- though I never can be her's, 
I ſhall ſtill have one ſatisfaction left, that 
of ſubſcribing myſelf your's moſt ſin— 
cerely, 
H. CouRTLAND, 


LETTER XV. 
Miſs Ackworth 20 Mrs. Aylbert. 


Roſelands. 
NEVER again, dear Madam, ſhall ! 
enjoy that ſweet tranquillity of mind 
did — Mr. Courtland declared 
himſelf tg me. I feel as if 1 were act- 
ing with duplicity towards both father 
and ſon, 1 carefully ayoid all opportu- 

nities 
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nities of converſing with the latter alone; 
yet my mind is ſomewhat relieved ſince 
] have laid the whole affair before Sophy. 
But ſhe, inſtead of pitying, only laughs 
at my embarraſſment; and tells me, I 
ought to think myſelf extremely happy, 
as times go, in ſuch a lover. 

The dear General went this mornin 
to viſit the old Earl of Courtland, whole 
diſſolution will cauſe a ſtrange alteration 
in this family. Alas! Lord Ormſley can 
never be dearer to me than Mr. Court- 


land. I think the change greatly more 
to he feared than wiſhed (or. 
I was going to tell you, the General, 
before he went, begged me to attend him. 
a few minutes in his library, I followed 

trembling, becauſe I felt myſelf guilty. 
I want to talk with you, my dear 
child,” ſaid he, „on a ſubject of the 
higheſt 1mportance to- you.” (I was 
ready to expire.) © Don't be alarm- 
ed, continued he, © I have nothing to 
ſay to give you pain. Many years are 
elapſed ſince you loſt a father, who was 
an ornament to human nature: his laſt 
effort of life was to recommend you to 
my protection. There is a friend of 
mine,” continued your father, © who has 
a ſon, a lad of fine promiſe, if the world 
does not ſpoil him as he gets farther ad- 
vanced 
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vanced in life: till my Emmeline is of 
a proper age to be introduced to him, 
be you, Mr. Courtland, a father to my 
orphan. But ſhould this projected mar- 
riage prove contrary to the feelings of 
her heart, it is my dying requeſt that no 
force be put upon her inclinations,” 
J have ſeen the young gentleman,” con- 
tinued the General, and am well pleaſed 
to find he has much diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in life; that he is handſome in his perſon, 
graceful in his manners, and has a mind, 
as young men go, tolerably accompliſh- 
cd. Next winter, I hope to preſent him 
to you, in the character of a lover: but 
in the mean time remember you are left 
to make a free choice.” Then tenderly 
embracing me, withdrew; but returned 
again in a few minutes with his ſon, ſay- 
ing, © I leave you here, my dear Court- 
land, to act in the double capacity of 
father and brother. Your ſiſter Em- 
meline wants conſolation” putting my 
hand into his. | | 
«© Wou'd to Heaven, Sir,” faid he, 
tenderly preſſing it, © it were in my 
power to give it; but lately I have loft 
all the little influence over her I once 

thought I poſſeſſed.” 
Courage, my boy,” ſaid he, ſmil- 
ing; * and remember the old proverb, 
that 
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that Faint heart never won fair lady'— 
then, with the beſt grace in the world, 
threw himſelf into his poſt- chaiſe. But 
hat followed afterwards, muſt be re- 
ſerved for the ſubject of another letter. 


Adieu. 


E. ACKWORTHs 


LETTER XVI. 
H. Courtland, 2½; to G. Montrote, Eg. 


Roſelands. 
HOW many dull rogues have acquired 
the appellation of philoſophers, by 
pleading indifference to objects they 
wanted taſte to admire ! 

If Jam not as happy as I wiſh, at leaſt 
I am leſs miſerable than I was. Though 
I have pleaded my paſſion, and was re- 
fuſed, yet the rejection came from one 
whoſe mind is the ſeat of all the virtues. 
Yes, George, I ſwear my ſweet girl loves 
me, tenderly loves me, whatever may be 
the motives for her conduct. 

Our old uncle, the Lord Courtland, 
now the jaws of death have ſtuck their 
fangs in him, wants to make a recon- 
: ciliation 
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ciliation with my father for his paſt ne- 
glect of him; who is gone off poſt. But 
perhaps before he reaches Ormſſey Caſtle, 
he may be in poſſeſſion of both title and 
fortune, which this old trunk of diſeaſe 
and avarice could no longer withhold 
from him. 

Before my father ſat off, he dragged 
me into his cloſer, where ſat his and my 
Emmeline, ſeemingly oppreſſed by ſome 
inward chagrin; and recommended her 
to my care, in the double capacity of 
father and brother And wou'd I could 


add athhd Character, uy UCA4T is 
worth,” ſaid I, as ſoon as he was with- 
drawn, © that of a lover alſo. Only 
promiſe me that you will behave to- 
wards me with your uſual frankneſs, and 
I give you my word of honour not to 
importune you again, at leaſt for a time, 
on a ſubject which I fear will never meet 
with your entire approbation.“ 

«© And can you—will you be ſo in- 
dulgent to my foibles?” ſaid ſhe, © You 
know not, Sir, how much ſuch generous 
conduct touches my heart, which can- 
not be ungrateful : and only promile me 
that what has lately paſſed between us 
ſhall be held a ſecret from your father, 
till ſome circumſtances are. changed— 


and then there is not a ſecret thought 
| I polleſs 
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ou.“ 

Pee I do promiſe—l will promiſe any 
thing,” ſaid I, „which you can aſk— 
unleſs it be not to love you—for then I 
ſhould add perjury to falſehood.” 

She ſmiled. My lifter entered. 
« Upon my word, brother,” ſaid ſhe, 
« you make a very pretty lover- like 
appearance, But you would have leſs 
reaſon to look kindly on Emmeline, if 
you knew ſhe had been laying an artful 
ſcheme to rob you.“ 

« To rob me, Sophy !—I had nothing 
to loſe but my heart; and that has been 
long in her poſſeſſion.” 

« But do you ſet no value on her per- 
ſon ?—If ſhe had robbed you of that!“ 

e Why then I ſhould have been a 
bankrupt indeed—and all my future days 
would have been tinged with the ſable 
hue of miſery ! — But, deareſt girl, tell 
me by what means I ſhould have loſt 
her ?—for the bare idea makes me almoſt 
breathleſs.” 

« Why,“ continued ſhe, „ whatever 
ſecrets Emmeline may wiſh to conceal 
from you, to me ſhe has none; and 
therefore, after all the ſoft nonſenſe you 
have been ſaying to her, ſhe would have 
bribed me to procure my father's intereſt 

to 
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to let her go and ſpend a month with 
Mrs. Aylbert.” | 4 

« Deareſt Emmeline! and could you 
thus cruelly plot.to rob me of my peace? 
But what ſaid my father?“ 

ce Tf not this, at leaſt ſomething to 
the ſame purpoſe,” rejoined ſhe—<* That 
if the turtle was left without his mate, he 
would ſoon ceaſe cooing.”. 

« Moſt truly gueſſed. But ſome pu- 
niſhment is due to my Emmeline for her 
wicked intentions, though they have been 
ſo happily fruſtrated.” q 

ce J have it, I have it,” replied Sophy: 
« don't mention the word love to her for 
as long a time as ſhe would have ſecreted | 
herſelf from you.” 

« Then you muſt deprive me, Sophy, 
of the faculty of ſeeing—thinking—and 
acting; for if ſhe be preſent, I can talk 
no other language.” 3 

« Love,” replied my charmer, * is a 
language ſoon learnt and ſoon forgot- 
ten.“ | | 
« Not,” cried I, ſnatching her to my | 
heart, if the leſſon be frequently re- 
peated.“ 

O, George, what a ſcene of innocent 
delight now opens to my enraptured i 
imagination I- Whilſt I trace the intri- | 
cate mazes of her heart, to ſurpriſe her | 
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holding a parley between paſſion and 

rudence, at the ſame time looking upon 
myſelf as the grand engineer who ſets all 
the ſecret ſprings of her ſoul in motion, 


Adieu. 
| H. CovkrTLano. 


LETT ER AVI. 
To the Same. 


M* father is returned from Lord 

Courtland's. It ſeems the grizzly 
monſter, Death, has given him a leaſe 
of a few months, to ſee if, in that ſhort 
ſpace, he can make peace with Heaven, 
for a vicious life of more than threeſcore 
and ten years. 

Lord Finleigh breakfafted with us. 
As ſoon as the ladies were withdrawn, 
his lordſhip, addreſſing my father and 
ſelf, ſaid, he wiſhed to have a few mi- 
nutes private converſation with us. | 

What the devil, thought I, is the 
old peer come to borrow money !—But 
I] was ſoon undeceived, as you ſhall 
hear; for his buſineſs was neither more 

nor 
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nor leſs than to make me an offer of his 
daughter. | 
I told his lordſhip, I ſuppoſed he muſt 
have heard it was an honour I once 
aſpired after; but as ſhe then thought 
proper to refuſe me, I did not find that 
time had rendered me more worthy of 
her regard. 
His lordſhip then ſaid, that ſuch con- 
duct could be only deemed childiſh folly; | 
that young ladies, to ſhew their power, 
generally treated thoſe worſt whom they 
moſt eſteemed. l 
« T will not, my lord,” returned J, 
ce pretend to vindicate the conduct of 
either. I am much obliged to your 
lordſhip for your intentions in my fa- 
vour; and therefore candour compels 
me to tell you, that, were Lady Auguſta Þ 
diſpoſed to accept of my hand, I have 
not a heart to give with it; and more- 
over, my lord, ſhe who poſſeſſes it, in 
my eye, unites all the perfections of her 
ſex, Yet ſhe is proud, very proud; for | 
though ſhe knows ſhe has my whole ſoul 
in her keeping, yet ſhe gives me not a 
ſhadow of conſolation in return, And 
yet, my lord, I take more delight, 
amidſt the profoundeſt retirement, in 
tracing out her perfections, than in the 


ſociety of the fineſt women in the world.“ 
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My father declared himſelf flattered 
by his lordſhip's offered alliance ; bur 
ſaid, he had always determined never 
to interfere with his children's inclina- 
tions, as they were of an age when they 
could beſt judge for themſelves in an 
affair which was of the utmoſt import- 
ance to their future peace. Let ho- 
nour, my dear fon,” continued he, © be 
the fountain from whence all your actions 
ſpring ; and if the end be not always 
productive of happineſs, your conſcience 
at leaſt will be free from reproach.” 

His lordſhip (why will peers lie, whoſe 
word is their oath!) ſaid, his daughter 
was entirely ignorant of the intentions of 
i: his viſit; and my father and I both re- 
aoveſted ſhe ſhould ever remain ſo. 

He took his leave ſoon after, as I ſhall 
of you. Dear George, thine ever, 

H. CourTLanD, 


P.S. I forgot to tell you, I lingered 
about the whole morning, wiſhing my 
father would have queſtioned me on the 
ſtate of my heart; and that he might 
alſo have requeſted the name of the ob- 
ject of my love; for, bound by promiſe 
as I am now to Emmeline, I durſt not 
otherwiſe have divulged it. | 


Vol. II. E 
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LETTER XVIII. 


To the Same. (In continuation.) 


TE next day I returned his lord- 
ſhip's viſit at Darnley, willing he 
ſhould * I was under no reſtraint from 
our laſt converſation. He was gone an 
airing: I ſaw only Lady Auguſta. She 
bluſhed and looked much agitated on 
my entrance; which I moſt humanely 
attributed to illneſs, not diſappointment, 
Don't call me coxcomb, George. 

« I have been thinking, Mr. Court- 
land, faid ſhe, © of the many happy 
days we ſpent in France together.” 

I hoped all ſucceeding ones would be 
equally propitious to her ladyſhip. 

c Don't you think, Courtland, I am 
grown quite a grave domeſtic creature to 
what I was then?“ 

« True, Madam; and I don't think 
your ladyſhip has loſt by the exchange.” 

12 I wont be flattered now—indeed J 
wont.“ 

c It ſhall always be my pleaſure to 
act agreeably to your ladyſhip' s wiſhes. 
I will not flatter you then'—kiſſing her 


hand, 
c You. 
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cc You are an encroaching creature, 
Courtland—Be quiet,” tapping my ſhoul- 
der—* Do you know I am amazingly 
ſtruck with the ſimplicity of Miſs Ack- 
worth's dreſs and addreſs. I wiſh I could 
copy her.“ 

« That would be ſpoiling a charming 
original,” cried I. © Though both are 
excellent in the degree, the graces of the 
one would never fit eaſy on the other: 
the amiable ſimplicity of Miſs Ack- 
worth's manners are born with her; the 
higher bred graces of your ladyſhip are 
caught from a Court—and will always 
attract the multitude, whilſt the una- 
dorned ſimplicity of the other will only 
catch the individual.” 

ce Ah! that individual,” exclaimed 
ſhe, „ may have more intrinſic worth - 
than all the coxcombs which buzz about 
a drawing-room. I have a great notion, 
Courtland, that beauty never wounds ſa 
ſurely as when it appears leaſt conſcious 
of its power.” | 

« I can only ſay, Madam, that a 
coquet adorned for conqueſt, with all 
the inſolence of heauty, never made an 
impreſſion on my mind for an hour to- 
gether,” 

She bit her lip. We were interrupted ; 
and glad was I to 1 ; for I know her 

2 =__ 
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to be haughty—vain—inſolent—jealous ; 
and therefore it behoves me ſometimes 
to wear the face of complaiſance towards 
her, leſt her reſeatment ſhould fall on 
the perſon leaſt able to bear it—my 
gentle Emmeline—to whom I flew im- 
mediately on my return. I found her 
ſitting under the large walnut- tree facing 
the ſaloon, where I have enjoyed many 
an intereſting converſation with her: 
taking my place by her without being 
erceived, I whiſpered 1n her ear, that 
I could no longer drag on exiſtence un- 
leſs the roils of life were ſometimes 
cheered with her ſmiles. 

« Remember the conditions, Sir.” 

« I do, my ſweet girl; but you your- 
ſelf are the cauſe I do not always abide 
by them.“ 

& I, Sir, tempt you to break the con- 
ditions !” 

« Yes, my beſt Emmeline ; for whilſt 
you Exhibir perfections which dazzle the 
ſenſes, can you be ſurpriſed that I ſhould 
ſometimes blunder when I have loſt my 
reaſon ?—This wicked ſcheme of yours, 
cf flying to Mrs. Aylbert, deſerves a 
heavier chaſtiſement than even I am wil- 
ling to inflict on you. However, if you 
get my father's conſent, I will not deny 


you mine; for I flatter myſelf I ſhould 
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be a welcome gueſt to her alſo; nay, I 
have written to her, that ſhe cannot poſ- 
ſibly receive the one without the other.” 

This threw her into a moſt delightful 
fit of paſſion ; for which I ſhould almoſt 
have devoured her, had ſhe not fled to 
Mr. Falkner for protection, who juſt 
then made his appearance. 

It gave me a ſickiſnneſs at my heart; 
but I durſt not complain, unleſs I had 
more ſubſtantial cauſe for my doubts. — 
Adieu. 

H. CouRTLAND, 


LETTER XIX. 
To the Same. 


Courtland Manor. 
NOTHING leſs, dear George, than 
the revolutions which have happen- 
ed within the laſt few weeks, could have 
urged me to date from hence. 

My father one day, finding me in a 
very contemplative mood, ſaid, that as 
I had declared my heart had made its 
election in favour of a wife, it was highly 

"3 necellary 
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neceſſary I ſhould look into my affairs, 
and examine the ſtate of my houſe in 
Warwickſhire, which muſt be in great 
want of alterations, as more than forty 
years had elapſed ſince it had known a 
miſtreſs. 

I ſaid in reply, there was nothing I fo 
much wiſhed for as to become a domeſtic 
man, if the woman I preferred to all 
others would venture with me to the 
land of matrimony, 

« There 18 no knowing, Courtland,” 
added he, „ ſome women's minds. — 
Come, pluck up, and let us ſet off to 
the Manor to-morrow ?” 

« Good God, Sir!” (ſtarting) “ that 
is impoſlible; for, in the mean time, 
what will become of Emmeline?” 1 
felt the imprudence of my ſpeech, and 
really bluſhed for it. 

ce Why,” ſaid he, © as you do not 
intend to take your ſiſter with you, they 
will be company for each other; and we 
will get Mr. Falkner to keep up their 
ſpirits in our abſence.” | 

« Mr. Falkner, Sir! — Had we not 
better aſk him to be of our party ?—He 
always profeſſes himſelf happy to oblige 
me: I am certain he wont refuſe; and if 
he ſhould, you know we may pretty well 
guels at the reaſon,” 

« To 
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« To beſure,” rejoined he; “ for, know- 
ing your journey is a mere matter of buſi- 
_ he would not ſuffer himſelf to be a 
tax upon your time to entertain him.” 

« Tf I thought that were the reaſon, 
I ſhould honour him for his good ſenſe ; 
bur—but—if you think his company will 
be agreeable to my liſters, I will ſay no 
more.“ 

We were to have left Roſelands by ſix 
in the morning; had I not formed many 
cauſes for delay, to get one glimpſe 
more of my Emmeline; for when I took 
leave of her the preceding evening, I 
flattered myſelf that a tender melancholy 
had taken poſſeſſion of every charming 
feature, My father was very attentive 
to my emotions; tho” he ſaid nothing to 
haſten me; and kindly deſired I would 
take my own time. At length the pride 
of my life appeared, and expreſſed her 
ſurpriſe at ſeeing me, when ſhe concluded 
me twenty miles on my journey ; and 
kindly aſked what occaſioned this delay. 
Why do you aſk me, my charming 
girl? —Conſider what a charge I leave 
behind me: in leaving you, I leave all 
that's valuable to me on earth. What is 
my fortune in Warwickſhire to my ſweet 


Emmeline in Dorſet ?” 
E 4 « If 
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ce If then,” added ſhe, “ you would 
have me believe your profeſſions ſincere, 
I hope what I have to ſay to you will have 
its due weight. You muſt leave me in- 
ſtantly: exert yourſelf in ſettling your 
affairs, which, by your own account, are 
in great diſorder ; and, as I can't afſiſt 
you in your undertaking, I will promiſe 
to think of you all day; and in the 
evening, when you fit down to reſt from 
your labours, J will then permit you to 
ſuffer a thought to ſtray to Roſelands, 
which ſhall find a gracious welcome 1a 
my boſom.” 

« One tender farewell then,” ſaid J, 
© and I obey.”'—I took it; and as I was 
haſtening from her, I met Wilſon, who 
ſaid, „La, Sir, you had better pluck 
up courage, and be off at once; for the 
tooner we go the ſooner we ſhall return. 
We all know the cauſe of your delay; 
for we have ſeen a certain young lady 
wipe her eyes more than once fince yel- 
terday.“ 

« What, Wilſon ? —- My—— ' I ſtop- 
ped. The whole houſe, at this rate, muſt 
be in poſſeſſion of a ſecret I thought fate 
locked in my own breaſt. However, 
elated with the tender aſſurances of my 
angel's kind remembrance of me, 1 = 

| | 0 
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off with more fortitude; and here I am, 
George, a ſhameful initance of folly and 
extravagance, When I reflect on my 
paſt life, it ſeems to me that Heaven 
has granted me uncommon mercies, to 
try whether I had the grace to uſe them, 
or the power to abuſe them. 

But for the care of the beſt of fathers, 
my fortune, ample as it is, would ere 
this have been moſt miſerably ſhattered ; 
for, provided my extravagancies were 
ſupplied, I cared not it I ſpent prin- 
cipal as well as intereſt, 

I no ſooner formed the reſolution of 
coming hither, than I wrote to my ſtew- 
ard, who, by the bye, I never ſaw, to 
prepare his accounts ready for our in- 
ſpection; but, to our ſurpriſe, we found 
he had abſconded with more than fix 
thouſand pounds, the rents of my eſtate 
for the laſt year; for as I have lived fo 
long, as I may ſay, ſecluded from the 
world, I was not under the neceſlity of 
drawing upon him. 

Alas, every body condoles with me 
on my loſs: but if they knew the right 
cordial to ſoothe my dejected ſpirits, they 
would talk to me of my charming Em- 
meline. J have not yet counted the ex- 


28 number of miles which part us. 
| E 5 What 
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What a reproach do I now ſtand to 
thoſe misjudging friends who had the 
direction of my youth. They loaded 
me with wealth, without teaching me 
the firſt rudiments of diſcretion. I have 
been extravagant, without knowing what 
it was to be generous. I have ſquan- 
dered more money in the ſociety of a ſet 
of profligates, than would have ſaved 
the whole neighbourhood from want for 
half a century to come: and yet I had 
always the character of being a noble, 
generous fellow, merely becauſe I had 
the power of adding ſplendour to vice. 
My paſſions, by nature ſtrong, gather- 
ed force from knowing no reſiſtance ; ſo 
that at length they began to ſicken me 
with diſguſt. My pleaſures were thoſe 
of ſenſe, not of ſoul. I formed friend- 
ſhips without affection, and amours with- 
out ſatisfaction. I played high, whilſt I 
deteſted the vice; and I dreaded the ri- 
dicule of ſcoundrels more than the ven- 
geance of Heaven! | 

In the midſt of lawyers, tenants, pe- 
titioners, bills, bonds, leaſes, &c. &c. 
I affect to look mighty wiſe and mighty 
ſtudious; but know no more whoſe pre- 
tenſions are right or wrong, than the 
man in the moon. However, I give 

| them 
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them all kind words; with which they 
are mightily pleaſed; and order for 
them good entertainments, which they 
like ſtil] better. 

Adieu—T am juſt going into the gar- 
den to breathe a ſigh towards my Em- 
- meline. Who knows but, even in Falkner's 
ſociety, ſhe till remembers there exifts 


ſuch a being as thy 
| CoOUuRTLAND, 


ETI 
General Courtland 2% Miss Courtland, 


Courtland Manor. 

| 9 I am, my Sophy will 
hold that place in her fond father's 

affection to which her dutiful attachment 

to him ſo juſtly entitles her. 

I have a tale to tell you, my love, 
which will awaken all your tenderneſs. 
You have long loved your brother with- 
out knowing his virtues: you will now 
glory in him on the diſcovery, The 
leeds of honour have not been extinct in 
his ſoul; they only lay uncultivated till 

E 6 a proper 
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a proper ſeaſon called them forth into 
exiſtence. 

The ſteward, Anderſon, by the acti- 
vity of Sir John Fielding's men, is taken, 
and great part of the money will be re- 
covered ; but the unhappy wretch, who 
feared to meet an earthly judge, has, by 
an act of ſuicide, dared to rufh unbid- 
den into the preſence of his Heavenly 
one. 

But to the ſubject in point. Yeſter- 
day, after breakfaſt, my dear boy begged 
I would give him half an hour of my 
company in the library. We were no 
ſooner feated, than taking a ſealed par- 
cel from his boſom, dropping on one 
knee, he prefented it to me. It was a 
deed he had had drawn up by his lawyer, 
whereby he put me in poſſeſſion of the 
greater part of his eſtate, 

I could not ſpeak my aſtoniſhment. 

« I am thankful, my dear and ho- 
noured Sir, ſaid he, “that I have lived 
to ſee the preſent moment, which enables 
me to do an act of juſtice that ought to 
have been done many years ſince. The 
unjuſt caprice of my uncle robbed you 
of your lawful inheritance, in favour of 
one whoſe only wiſh is now to live de- 
pendant on your will.—I have long in- 
tended to make my ſiſter ſome acknow- 

ledgment 


9 
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ledgment of my affection: I have there- 
fore made a reſerve of ſix thouſand 
pounds, which I intend to preſent to 
her. She has a truly benevolent heart, 


and has a thouſand claims upon it, which 
ſhe will now be enabled to indulge with- 
out looking up to you, Sir, for aſſiſt- 


ance.” 

True courage, 'my Sophia, 1s not in- 
compatible with the ſoftneſs of huma- 
nity. I have often met ten thouſand 
armed men in the field, without an emo- 
tion; but here nature was overcome 
My tears fell on the boſom of your 
brother as I embraced him. 

« Never, never, my deareſt Harry,” 
faid I, “ will I deprive you of your un- 
queſtionable right : take back again this 
teſtimony of your affeCtion” (giving him 
the deed): “ my own fortune, though 
not large, I have divided—the greater 
part between my two girls, reſerving 
ſomething for you, only as an acknow- 
ledgment of my regard: your uncle 
Courtland's fortune will ſupport your 
title with ſplendour when it comes. —l 
much approve your intentions in favour 
of your ſiſter: ſhe deſerves them of 
you. As for myſelf, my Henry, I ne- 
ver wiſh to be regarded by my children 


but as their friend and counſellor. I 


have 
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have felt hardſhips which only patience 
could have overcome, and which reli- 
gion enabled me to ſupport. The hap- 
pieſt life will find its alloy of pain—a 
mind ſubdued by diſappointments is beſt 
calculated to meet the ſtorms of life— 
and a ſoul upheld by religion is beſt 
enabled to ſupport them. 

I I could ſay no more; but inſtantly left 
the dear youth to ſubdue, unobſerved, 
thoſe agitations which I ſaw were almoſt 
too powerful for him to combat with. 

Tell my much loved Emmeline, when 
ſhe next ſees her brother, to endea- 
vour, by her affectionate tenderneſs to- 
wards him, to leſſen, in ſome meaſure, 
this laſt great obligation I owe him: and 
tell her alſo, that J believe he has loſt all 
his gaiety for want of her enlivening vi- 
vacity. He has no ſpirits, grows lan- 
guid, and has loſt all taſte for garden- 
ing, ſince he left his amiable directreſs. 
I tell him his garden wants laying out 
in better taſte; but he ſays he ſhall not 
attempt altering it, for nobody has real 
taſte but Emmeline. 

He looks paler, and 1s much thinner 
than uſual. I believe a little relaxation 
from buſineſs will be neceſſary, to give 
him a freſh recruit of ſpirits, I will 


think upon it. 
Adieu, 
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Adieu, my dear girl. But do not for- 
get to preſent my moſt affectionate com- 
pliments to Mr. Falkner: and believe 
me your affectionate father, 

H. CouRTLAND. 


LETT E:R XXL 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs. Aylbert. 


Roſelands. 

HO agreeably, my dear Madam, do 

you blend pleaſure with inſtruction. 
When I wiſh to converſe with faithful 
counſellors, I have recourſe to your let- 
ters; and from them TI learn the ſtate of 
my conduct at the time you wrote them. 

Your laſt * lies before me. Give me 
leave to make a tranſcript from it, leſt 
you ſhould have forgotten it. You ſay, 
« There is nothing, my young friend, 
a perſon in your ſituation is fo little ac- 
quainted with as the ſtate of her heart, 
when love and duty alternately prevail. 
Your regard for Mr. Courtland, I be- 
lieve to be as pure as you paint it; but, 


It does not appear. 
at 


+> 
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at your time of life, to talk of a ra. 
tional friendſhip with ſuch a man, is the 
mere romance of a youthful imagina- 
tion. Had I not long been convinced 
of Mr. Courtland's entire attachment to 
you, I had warned you of your danger, by 
telling you, that the ſentiments you enter- 
tained for him were too lively for friend- 
| ſhip, and too tender to bear negle&.” 

Here your letter dropt from my hand, 
and, though alone, my cheeks were co- 
vered with bluſhes. Why throbs my 
heart ? 


Miss CourTLaNnD takes up the pen. 


ee I'll tell you child—'Tis love that 
makes it throb.“ | 

«© Dear—dear Sophy.” 

« And dear, dear Emmeline.” 
I then ſhewed her a letter I had juſt re- 
ceived from my father; a copy of which 
J will incloſe, that you may ſee how very 
deſerving this brother of mine 1s of her 
tendereſt regard. As I read, we mingled 
our tears together: they were not tears 
of ſorrow, ſuch as I have formerly ſhed 
at my brother's conduct; but they were 


tears of joy, burſting from a grateful 
heart, 
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heart, for the bleſſed change which a few 
months had wrought on him. | 

When I came to that part wherein my 
father mentions my brother's looking 
much paler and thinner than uſual, Em- 
meline would certainly have fainted, had 
ſhe not been relieved by a flood of tears; 
and for a long time ſhe could only ex- 
claim, „If he ſhould die If he ſhould 
8 

« Piſh,” ſaid I; © there is not the 
leaſt fear of that. I could lay my life 
he is only diſpirited for want of his play- 
thing. You have abſolutely ruined the 
poor boy.” She was in the pouts, and 
flung out of the room, 

The idea that he was unwell, ſo preyed 
upon her mind for ſeveral days, that ſhe 
was incapable of purſuing the leaſt amuſe- 
ment, 

Though it was nearly midnight when 
we parted, ſhe had not left me many 
minutes before ſhe came again into my 
room, to beg I would indulge her to ſit 
with me half an hour, as her ſpirits la- 
boured under ſuch an uncommon de- 
preſſion, that ſhe was certain ſhe could 
not get a wink of ſleep; * for my heart,” 
added ſhe, ce 1s very ſad : your brother, 
perhaps, is ill - the poſt to-day has 
brought no letters from Warwickſhire.” 

Here 
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Here the rolling of a carriage at ſuch 
an unſeaſonable hour made us ſtart— 
In an inſtant Brett ran in, crying, “La- 
dies, ladies, my maſter—my maſter !” 
Ah, my God!” cried Emmeline, 
e then your brother muſt be danger- 
ouſly ill!“ She ſnatched up the candle; 
but hurrying down with ſo much pre- 
cipitation, it went out: ſhe caught a 
glimpſe of ſomebody at the foot of the 
ſtairs, which ſhe concluded to be my 
father Welcome, welcome, to my 
heart!” exclaimed ſhe—< Is all well?“ 
All, all is well,” cried my delighted 
brother (for it was he), © if I find the 
Joy of my heart ſo.” 

How confuſed the poor girl looked on 
diſcovering her miſtake !—He ſtill held 
her in his arms, ſpight of herſelf, when J 
entered the parlour: © If I do not go 
ſhares with you, Emmeline, in my bro- 
ther's affection, I ſhall grow jealous :— 
but let me ſee,” holding a candle to his 
face, © you look leſs like a dying mag 
than Emmeline's fears had painted you; 
for ſhe has ſeen winding-ſheets in the 
candle every night ſince my father wrote 
that you were not well.” 

« J have not been ill at all,” ſaid 
he; © but my mind has been very ſickly. 


I found no ſatisfaction in any thing; for 
I had 
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] had left at Roſelands what alone could 
give any zeſt to my pleaſures—my ſweet 
Emmeline. Say, deareſt girl, though an 
unexpected gueſt, I hope I am not an 
unwelcome one.” 

« Indeed, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, „ you are 
molt welcome but what brought you 
hither at a time ſo unexpected?“ 

« To ſee— to hear—to talk with the 
idol of my ſoul,” rejoined he. The 
day before yeſterday I had leave of ab- 
ſence given me, to enquire after my dear 
girls at Roſelands: but do you know 
that he who travels on the wings of love 
never ſtops to dine?“ 

Something was inſtantly ſet before him. 
] hoped he would excuſe the attendance 
of the men-ſervants, who were gone to 
bed; but Emmeline, I knew, would be 
proud to officiate as butler. 

She preſented him with a glaſs of wine, 
which he no ſooner raiſed to his lips, than 
he ſet it down again, ſaying, Never 
never, my beſt love, can I be grateful 
enough for ſuch indulgence.” 

« I am morrtified,” ſaid I, “tis never 
in my power to deſerve praiſe for any 
thing. Here is Emmeline has all the 
glory, though ſhe has not uttered fix 


words ſince your arrival; but all that 
ſhe 
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ſhe does is right, I wiſh I had a lover, 
that 2 
Jumping up, ſhe laid her ſpread hands 
on my lips, begging me, if I had any hu- 
manity, not to kill her with confuſion, 
j My delighted brother, preſſing her 
W hands to his boſom, ſaid, I muſt not be 
| too hard on his dear girl, though my 
raillery was intended for his advantage, 

I then urged him to retire, as he "had 
been travelling for ſuch a number of 
hours. 

&« Not,” ſaid he, „ till you are in- 
formed of the intention of my viſit.— 
You muſt know then, I am ſent by our 
General on a recruiting party, to get as 
many recruits as I can to ſerve the reſt 
of the campaign at Courtland Manor.“ 
c“ Very well, brother,” ſaid I; * but 

I ſhall not march a ſtep till 1 have fe- 
ceived the bounty-money, What ſay 
you, Emmeline ?” 

c That I have not courage for ſuch 
an undertaking : and therefore, if bounty- 
money be offered me, 1 ſhall endeavour 
to get a ſubſtitute with it.” 

« Then I ſhall deſert my colours,” 
added my impetuous brother; * for un- 
leſs I have your preſence, to keep up 
my courage in the field of action, I ſhall 

certainly 
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certainly be ſuſpected of cowardice,” — 
Then the fly rogue aſked after Falkner, 
who, I fancy, was the ſole occaſion of 
all his low ſpirits in Warwickſhire, 
Adieu. 


SopHIA COURTLAND», 


LETTER . 
H. Courtland, E/; to G. Montroſe, E/7. 


| Roſelands. 
« VO aſtoniſh me, Courtland!— 
What, date already from Roſe- 
lands!” methinks I hear you cry. 

Very true, George; for on quitting it, 
| ſeemed to have left my exiſtence behind 
me, I now breathe the ſame air with 
Emmeline, follow the ſame purſuits, and 
watch over her till my fond fancy tells 
me ſhe returns my love. 

The day after my arrival, I did ſee, or 
at leaſt I fancied I ſaw (which, to a man 
in love, is juſt the ſame thing), a pen- 
live languor on her countenance ; I pro- 
poſed a tour of a day or two previous to 


our departure for Courtland Manor, 
We 
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We drove to Weymouth ; where the 
firſt object we met on the ſtrand was that 
whimſical devil, Lord Layton. In a very 

allant manner, he paid his compliments 
to the ladies (who were not a little flur. 
ried on recollecting the adventure they 
had at the Pantheon, wherein his lord. 
ſhip played ſo principal a 2 3 then 
ſaid, he had not till now deferred aſking 
their forgiveneſs, but that he could never 
get out of me the leaſt intimation where 
they might be found. Yet, upon my 
foul, ladies, your brother is in the right 
to keep you under lock and key; for your 
perſons would never be in ſafety were 
mankind often indulged the tranſport of 
gazing on them. But do you really in- 
tend, Courtland, they ſhall live and die 
in ſingle bleſſedneſs?“ 
I have no power over their hearts, 
my lord—1 hold myſelf only the guardian 
of their perſons.” 

The ladies walked on before us.— 
« Faith, Courtland,” cried his lordſhip, 
« a d- fine pair of girls theſe ſiſters 
of your's, by Heavens —I would not be 
allied to ſuch a pair for all the world— 
if I were, I would get an act of parlia- 
ment to diſſolve the ties of blood, and 


marry them both,” 
« I thought 
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« ] thought one wife was more than 
your lordſhip could tell what to do 
with.” | | | 

% D—1n her, I ſhall get rid of her in 
a few weeks; and then, hey, what ſay ye? 
I'll take one of your ſiſters off your hands, 
The eldeſt is the fineſt figure: but then 
the youngeſt — harkee — I'll have the 
youngeſt ; there is ſuch heavenly roguery 
in her blue eyes—ſee how ſweetly ſhe 
moves along—no tragic ſta]k—all pure 
ſimplicity — her native graces have not 
been deſtroyed by a French dancing- 
maſter—and, when ſhe ſpeaks, how the 
Loves and Cupids ſport about her mouth. 
Upon my ſoul, that girl will make a man 
a rogue in ſpight of himſelf.” 

Chattering in this manner, we arrived 
at the inn, where I found his lordſhip was 
alſo an inmate. 

The ladies, having no great predilec- 
tion in his favour, inſtead of coming into 
the dining- room, went up to their apart- 
ment. | 

« But where are the ladies?” cried he, 
on ſeeing the tea waiting their coming. 
« What, I ſuppoſe you have ſent them 
to bed, to avoid the ſight of me: but 
I'll have them down—upon my ſoul, I 


will,” | | 
I ſaid, 
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I ſaid, I had that opinion of their pru. 
dence, that I always left them to act ac. 
cording to their own diſcretion. 

« Ho, ho,” returned he, ringing the 
bell. © Hey, waiter; ſtep up to the 
ladies with my compliments, and tell 
them the tea has been waiting this half 
hour. Remember, Courtland, my eyes 
ſhall have a full feaſt, of gazing on that 
little delicious fair-haired witch.” 

% Remember then, my lord, the moſt 
extreme delicacy muſt be obſerved in 
pour conduct, if you would wiſh to ſtand 

igh in her good graces.” 

« Curſe me if I will not be modeſty 
itſelf. Why, her ſweetneſs has already 
clarified my ſenſes. I'll talk to her of 
nothing but angels, and archangels, and 
all that. O, give my eyes but fair play, 
and I'll conſent to wear a curb upon my 
tongue.” | 

Emmeline, I think, never looked fo 
provokingly handſome: a crimſon glow, 
occaſioned by her walk, had heightened 
her complexion, which ſerved as a kind 
of torch to light up the reſt of her beau- 
ties. She took her ſeat in the window, 
his lordſhip taking his next her, 

Sophia, as uſual, continued to addreſs 
her by the name of ſiſter; and ſhe might 
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fill have remained as ſuch but for my 
fooliſh imprudence. | 

I was not quite eaſy to have her beau- 
ties ſo minutely examined by his lord- 
ſhip's penetrating eyes. My dear Miſs 
Ackworth,” ſaid I, I wiſh I could pre- 
vail on you to quit your ſeat; the even- 
ing is rather cold, and you have not been 
well.” 

His lordſhip caught my words; and I 
ſaw it was with the utmoſt difficulty he 
conſtrained himſelf from burſting into a 
loud laugh. What, I ſuppoſe, Court- 
land, cried he, * this young lady muſt 
have been a daughter of your mother's 
by a former marriage; for I think you 
addreſſed her by the name of Ack- 
worth?“ ä 

« I did, my lord. But—but—” 

« You need not puzzle yourſelf, 
Courtland, to explain what is no myſ- 
tery at all. You are only half-ſiſter, I 
preſume then, Madam, to this gentle- 
man?“ 

© Or rather no ſiſter at all,” added 
ſhe; „yet General Courtland has had 
the goodneſs to adopt me as his child, 
and as ſuch has given me a title to claim 
a brother and ſiſter here''—bowing, _ 

The ſubje& now dropped till the tea- 
things were removed; when, riſing and 

Vor. II, F ſeizing 
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ſeizing me by the collar of my coat, he 
dragged me into the next room, ſaying, 
« This 1s ad d fine piece of deceit, 
Courtland, you have put upon me !— 
Tell me, do you intend this ſweet witch 
for a miſtreſs or a wife ? for I ſee you are 
in for't.“ | 

ce I hardly know what my future in- 
tentions are, my lord ; but this I know, 
Miſs Ackworth's mind is the feat of pu— 
rity; and whoever beholds her with a 
wiſh to have her leſs perfect, 1s a vil- 
lain.” 

«© Whew, whew,' whiſtled he; „ what 
d pompous nonſenſe you ſober fel- 
lows talk, when once you have been dab- 
bling with Reformation! Miſs Ack- 
worth's a large fortune, I ſuppoſe, or your 
father would not thus expoſe his ſon to fo 
ſtrong a temptation.” 

« Her father's eſtate went to the male 
heirs; and as to Emmeline, I never en- 
quired whether ſhe has a ſhilling or not.“ 

« Very uncommon that, faith; for ! 
ſuppoſe your father, like other fathers, 
would chuſe that you ſhould buy a wife 
by the weight of her gold, not the charms 
of her perſon. Then, Courtland, it is 
not intereſt which attaches you to her?” 

« J have the honour only to be 


eſteemed her friend, my lord, She 1s 
under 
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under no engagement to any man living, 
that I know of ; but ſhe has one great 
fault in her diſpoſition,” 

« He! he!—Name it; and if I don't 
cure her——" 

« Why then, my lord, her heart is as 
hard as marble, and her boſom as cold as 
ice.“ 

No matter; give her up to my ma- 
nagement but for one month; and if I 
don't melt her into tenderneſs, I'll never 
try my ſkill with woman more.” 

« Men in love, my lord, have not half 
your courage ; where the hopes are great, 
the fears are ſtrong.” | 

« Why, Courtland, thou art become 
the verieſt milk and water devil = 

« The company of virtuous women, 
my lord, have inſpired me with virtuous 
ſentiments; and if I want the powers to 
engage the affections of ſuch a woman 


as Miſs Ackworth, I abhor the thoughts 


of ſeduction.“ 

« Poor, poor Courtland Love, which 
tempts other men to be rogues, has made 
thee honeſt !” 

« If I have not been always honeſt, 
my lord, tis not now a matter of triumph 
to me, There are ſcenes which we have 
paſſed together that will not be produc- 
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tive of much ſatisfaction to either, when 
the hour of reflection comes.“ 

« What a ſententious devil art thou 
become, Courtland I Why, what have 
we fellows of fortune to do but indulge 
the pleaſures of ſenſe as they riſe ?” 

« Pardon me, my lord, for differing 
in opinion with you: the more enlarged 
our power is, the greater will be our con- 
demnation for abuſing it. Has not Pro- 
vidence, my lord, think you, appointed 
men of fortune as inſtruments to benefit 
mankind?” 

« For the benefit of women, I grant 
ye. As for what is wrong or right in 
our ſex, I give you leave to pioneer their 
virtues and vices to the devil, whilſt I 
take a peep at the dove-eyed charmer in 
the next room,” 

I never had occaſion before to diſcover 
ſo much good ſenſe in my Emmeline. 
Her conduct was neither too free, nor 
affectedly reſerved; it neither provoked 
his lordſhip's ſatire, nor invited his aſſi- 
duities. | 

Did the ſex, George, but reflect how 
eaſily a ſteady and uniform conduct will 
repel the licentious attacks of the moſt 
conſummate libertines, they would not 
debaſe their characters by faint re- 

proaches, 
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proaches, which embolden men to a re- 
etition of their fault, 
'Tis ſurpriſing to ſee, George, how 


much the conduct of women forms and 


regulates thoſe of men; for during the 
ſhort time we were together, I never ſaw 
Layton appear to ſuch advantage. His 
whole behaviour was truly unexception- 
able—lively, gay, whimſical, and agree- 
able: and he would certainly have at- 
tended us to Roſelands, had I not 
ſolemnly proteſted we were ſetting off 
immediately on a tour for ſome weeks. 


Adieu, 


H. CougrIAN PD. 


EET TER” HNA. 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs. Aylbert. 


Roſelands. 

TELE me, deareſt Madam, how I 
ſhall control the emotions of my 
boſom, without betraying its feelings ?— 
Whilſt all the world are praiſing Mr. 
Courtland, my attentive ear catches the 
grateful ſounds, When I am not writ- 


I ing 
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ing of him, I fancy I have diſcovered 
new excellencies in him, with which you 
ought to be made acquainted ; and then 
I take up my pen—and then I lay it 
down—and ſay, „I will write of him 
no more” —and again I take it up, de- 
ſigning to call another ſubject; but till 
his name mixes with .my ink, and my 
hand trembles as I trace it on my paper, 

Lord Finleigh and family ſpent a day 
with us: when they were gone, Mr, 
Courtland aſked me to give him my 
company for half an hour in the garden; 
he held out his hand—lI gave him mine. 

ce My heart longs, my deareſt Miſs 
Ackworth,” ſaid he, © to talk to you 
on the only ſubje& which engroſſes it.— 
I wiſh not to owe your love to com- 
pulſion; no, your choice ſhall be free, 
I know you are too good to deceive me 
in a point ſo eſſential to my peace. Tell 
me then, if there be yet any ſentiments 
forming in your boſom which may one 
day confirm my hopes?“ 

« Dear Sir, let me beg - entreat you 
muſt not diſtreſs me Have you forgot- 
ten the conditions?“ 

« A paſſion like mine, my deareſt life, 
will not be controlled by rules: but if I 
have propoſed my queſtion at an unpro- 


pitious moment, I will drop it, and only 
| aſk 
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aſk you, when I may hope for the ho- 
nour of attending you to Courtland Ma- 
nor?“ 

I told him the more I had conſidered 
that viſit, the more J felt the impropriety 
of it. © Let the company of your ſiſter, 
Sir, ſatisfy you; and I will devote every 
moment in thinking of the happy trio 
I will fancy myſelf preſent in all your 
pleaſures; and, if I can, will think my- 
ſelf—happy.“ | 

Had the world been given me, I could 
not have uttered another ſentence—Tears 
ruſhed into my eyes. 

« I ſee, my ſweet girl, the ſtruggles 
of your ſoul, and ſee them with an an- 
guiſh of mind that words cannot paint. 
But I have juſt ſtarted a thought which 
will, I hope, remove all difficulties, — 
ts ſhall meet at ſupper; till then, a- 

jeu.“ 

I had not power to call after him, fo 
much was I affected by the ſolemnity of 
his manner. I flew to Sophy, to acquaint 
her with my troubles. | 

« I do believe, Emmeline,” ſaid ſhe, 
« the very beſt of us women love to 
plague the men; but, for the matter of 
that, if theſe high-ſpirited fellows were 
not kept in a little ſubordination, they 
would exert their prerogative too ſoon.” 
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« Do not rank your brother under that 
character, Sophy : he is all that's amiable, 
and his ſilence pleads more than the lan- 
guage of other men.” 

Poor girl,“ replied ſhe : © why, you are 
ſo blind even to the man's faults, that you 
can't ſee that, while he is vowing to grant 
vou every wiſh of your. heart, he is ſe. 
cretly endeavouring to make you adopt al] 
his. Well, Emmeline, I would not be as 
much in love as you are for all the world.” 

« Who, 1!—Aml in love, think you?” 
burſting into tears, and throwing my arms 
around her. If I have been wrong, 
O treat my faults with tenderneſs, or 1 
ſhall break my heart.“ In this ſitva- 
tion, Mr. Courtland ſurpriſed us, who 
tenderly enquired what had happened to 
occaſion my diſtreſs? 

« Nothing,” replied Sophy ; “ but | 
have been telling Emmeline I would not 
be as much in love as ſhe is for all the 
world.” 

c Wou'd I could think ſo!” ſaid he, 
with a ſigh. 

« Piſh,” ſaid ſhe; “ you men, with 
all your boaſted knowledge and bravery, 
are mere babies when we girls once take 
you in hand. But I ſhall attend the ſup- 
per, and leave you to adjuſt the diſpute.” 


Out ſhe ran—I was following her. 
« One 
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« One word, my dear Miſs Ackworth,” 
ſaid Mr. Courtland, detaining my hand. 
« Our laſt converſation convinced me of 
the impropriety of the requeſt I had made 
you, to honour me with your company at 
Courtland Manor, without having en- 
gaged Mr. Falkner of our party. I have 
been now to aſk him; and am ſorry to 
tell you, he has put a negative on my 
hopes. I will therefore depart alone, as 
I wiſh not to deprive you of my ſiſter's 
company.” Bowing, he left me. 

Ah, Madam! what a cruel conftruc- 
tion was this to put upon my beha- 
viour !—I wept as if my heart would 
break. The ſervant came in to tell 
me, ſupper waited for me- ſent my 
excuſes by him. This brought Miſs. 
Courtland back. 

«© Heavens bleſs us— what, in tears 
again, Emmeline !”” ſaid ſhe, © Our 
governeſſes do wrong to make us throw 
away our dolls ſo ſoon, as we imme— 
diately take up with others that do us a 
thouſand times more miſchief; for tho 
man is not a much more rational crea- 
ture, yet his tricks are infinitely more 
plaguing.” 

Ah, Sophy, your brother deſpiſes 
Ine!—thinks meanly of me !-—Will you 

3 plead 
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Rag for me with him ?—Will you tell 
im, it was not to receive Mr. Falk. 
ner's viſits that made me wiſh not to 
attend him to Warwickſhire. It wag— 
it was F? 

« My deareſt Miſs Ackworth,” cried 
Mr, Courtland, who had entered unper- 
ceived by me, © wants no advocate to 
plead her cauſe with me. Pardon, par- 
don me, deareſt girl, for having been 
the cauſe of ſo much pain to you. I 
will—I do believe, that Mr. Falkner 
was not the cauſe which made you re- 
fuſe my invitation. I am not by nature 
ſuſpicious; but pardon my doubts, I 
have little to hope—much to fear—and 
ten thouſand anxieties conſtantly warring 
in my boſom.” Adieu. 

| E. ACKwoRTH, 
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LETTER XXIV. 
H. Courtland, Eq; to G. Montroſe, EI. 


Courtland Manor. 
THANK Heaven, we are once more 

an united family. As I conſider 
Miſs Ackworth as my gueſt, I have not 
once ventured ſince our arrival to breathe 
a ſentence to her on a ſubject which fits 
ſo near my heart. My reſerve has been 
of ſome advantage to me; for her gaiety 
is returned, and ſeems the reſult of a 
boſom void of anxiety. 

She has a lover already (but who ever 
ſees her and is not ſo?)—Sir Edward 
Warren—my old ſchool-fellow ; a well- 
bred man, active in his purſuits, warm 
in his friendſhips, and ardent in his 
amours; has a handſome independent 
fortune, and a very agreeable ſiſter, who 
has no great averſion to your humble 
ſervant. 

We were all well pleaſed to renew 
again an acquaintance which began in 
our infancy. 

Beſides Sir Edward Warren, there is a 
Mr. Clarkſon in the neighbourhood, of 
good manners, good eſtate, and, what 
F 6 the 
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the Jadies value ſtill more, a good per- 
ſon: he is not ſo lively as Warren, but 
has a ſounder judgment and a better 
cultivated - underſtanding. He ſeems 
mighty. buſtling about my ſiſter : but 
whether all is ſtil] in her bolom or nor, 
J am yet to learn. 

I muſt go—O, theſe n what 
dull drawbacks are they on the mo— 
ments of a man who would wiſh to de- 
vote them all to love! Adieu. 

H. CoukRrLAxND. 


* 


To the Same. 


THE inviting ſoftneſs of the morning 
yeſterday drew us out on horſeback. 
Though I took upon me to eſcort the 
ladies, I found myſelf totally ignorant 
of the country, and led them into great 
difficulties before I was aware of the 
danger; for the roads were in many 
places ſo narrow and ſtoney, that the 
two girls with difficulty ſat their horſes, 
As we had quitted the public road in 
ſcarcir 
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ſearch of proſpects, and ſeeing one, of 
which we wiſhed to take a nearer ſurvey, 
we continued our route till I abſolutely 
began to have apprehenſions for the ſafe- 
ty of my fair companions—l therefore 
diſmounted them, and giving our horſes 

to the ſervants, ordered them to follow. 
The difficulties we had undergone at 
length were amply repaid, by a moſt ro- 
mantic ſcene opening upon us, when we 
reached the foot of the lane, which 
brought us to the mouth of a valley 
between two ridges of rocks, from the 
ſummit of which fell a beautiful caſcade, 
which meandered through the valley.— 
The trees on all ſides ſpreading their 
foliage, invited us to reſt; whilſt the 
murmuring of the waters, added to the 
ſong of the nightingale and goldfinch, 
formed a molt pleaſing concert—to which 
we lent an attentive ear. We had not 
advanced more than five hundred yards 
in the valley, before we eſpied the moſt 
{trikingly pictureſque little farm that can 
be imagined. Miſs Ackworth at once 
pronounced it to be ſome fairy manſion, 
Seeing a good Jooking elderly woman 
come out of it, ſhe exclaimed, „And ſee! 
there ſtands the genius which inhabits it.“ 
« Suppoſe,” ſaid I, * I ſolicit her be- 
nevolence for ſome little refreſhment for 
way 
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my fair travellers, who muſt be nearly 
exhauſted with heat and fatigue.” 

The ſun then ſhone intenſely hot : the 
ladies looked their thanks. I found the 
ceremony of introducing them to the 
good fairy no very difficult taſk; and 
though all around her appeared neatneſs 
itſelf, ſhe would not ſuffer us to ſit down 
on her cleanly chairs till ſhe had well 
rubbed them with her ſtill more cleanly 
apron. 

« Well,” ſaid my Emmeline, «© [ 
would never wiſh to be richer than to 
poſſeſs ſuch a farm as this for ſix months 
in the year.” 

« Perhaps,” ſaid I, * the purchaſe of 
it would be no very difficult matter.— 
Pray, my good woman, 1s this your own 
eſtate ?” 

&« Alack-a-daiſey, no, Sir, I ſhould 
think myſelf as rich as Criſpin if it were. 
It belongs to young Squire Courtland, 
Mayhap you may have heard of him.” 
Why, yes,” ſaid my ſiſter, © I have 
heard of him. But pray can you tell 
me what ſort of a man he 1s?” 

« For the matter of that, my lady, 
I don't know much of him. He has 
lived in foreign parts a number of years, 
and 1s but juſt returned to the Manor. 


I remember he was the prettieſt boy 
Here 
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Here I thought a violent burſt of 
laughter would have overſet the pru- 
dence of the two girls. 

« I warrant you then,” cried my ſiſter, 
« he is now a pretty fellow.” 

« *Tis moſt likely, my lady. Indeed 
all the folks ſay ſo that have ſeen him. 
But he has never once thought of his 
ſtates, but to ſpend the rents, and leav- 
ing every thing to ſteward Anderſon, 
who racked the tenants mainly, to put 
the money in his own pocket; till at laſt 
he were found out, and then he made 
away with himſelf. But no matter for 
that—the country is not quit of him yet; 
for his ghoſt walks every night round the 
barley-mow, where he proved falſe-heart- 
ed to poor Betty Barns.” 

Here another inclination to laugh had 
nearly betrayed all. But I gravely 
continued my interrogatives about the 
young ſquire. 

« Why, your honour,” continued ſhe, 
« *tis ſaid he has had a poweration of 
learning, and he was reckoned main 
ſprak; for at twelve years old he could 
read the hard words in the bible like a 
parſon.“ 

This was too much for our muſcles to 
endure without violent contorſions. 

«© Learn- 
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« Learning is a fine thing,” ſaid my 
Emmeline; “ for 

„ When Land is gone and Money's ſpent, 

« Then Learning is moſt excellent.” 

ce It may be ſo, an' pleaſe your lady- 
ſhip; for I hear the young ſquire has 
turned out very wild, and has ſpent his 
money in keeping concubines, dreſſed 
out in your ſilks and ſattins; which you 
know 1s enough to bring a king's ſon to 
ruin, though his father can make money. 
But I am certain for all that, none but 
your honeſt folk can go to Heaven; 
your quality-gentry don't crowd to get 
in there as I once ſee'd them at a ſtage- 

lay.” 

a I ſhould like to ſee the ſquire 
mightily,” ſaid my ſiſter; © but as he 
keeps concubines, I ſuppoſe your good 
ſort of folks have nothing to ſay to 
him.“ 

&« Why, to be ſure, my lady,” return- 
ed ſhe, © one ſhould think ſo; but ' tis 
all one to our gentry-folks: if ſo be a 
man is not poor, they don't care a ruſh 
for his character. Why, Lord help me, 
Sir Edward Warren's huntſman told my 
huſband, that half the lords in the land, 


by playing at cards, were ready to come 
on the pariſh, Heavens bleſs us! the 
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poor-rates then will be higher than 
ever.” 

« They will be terrible times, indeed,” 
replied my fiſter, gravely ſhaking her 
head. But pray, my good woman, 
were you ever at the Manor ?—What 
ſort of a houſe is it?” 

« I can venture to ſay, your ladyſhip 
never ſee'd a more granderer place in 
your life. Why ſome of the — 
is all ſilk and ſome all velvet, with ſolfas 
in the parlours as ſoft as beds, and ca- 
pricon chairs, and venſion window-blinds; 
and, O lard!” (looking up) “ glaſſes 
that would cover one ſide of the room, 
and taller than our clock!“ | 

« Wonderful, charming,” exclaimed 
Emmeline ; “but proceed.” FIG 

© Then there are tables in the great 
hall all of your white marble ſtone, ſuch 
as they make monuments of ; and there 
are ſome very handſome ones in the 
chapel adjoining to the houſe; but none 
of the family were ever much for going 
to church, except poor Maſter Harry, 
the young ſquire's father, who, not being 
kindly treated at home, enliſted for a 
loldier, and turned out a brave gentle- 
man indeed ; for he has given the French 
many a banging—the Lord Almighty be 
praiſed for it,” claſping her hands. 

Amen!“ 
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« Amen!” ſaid my ſiſter. 

« Then, my lady,” continued this re. 
corder of my family hiſtory, * from the 
chapel there is a door which leads into 
the ſcrubbery, and ſo on to a turpentine 
walk that merry-andrews all round the 
park. But the young ſquire, I find, is 
going to turn every thing topſey-turvey, 
and to rebuild the houſe; for folks ſay, 
he's going to be married.“ 

1 fixed on Emmeline a look which 
crimſoned her ſweet face with bluſhes, 

Here the huſband made his appear- 

ance; but ſo big with ſome intelligence 
he had to impart to his wife, he never 
ſaw us. 
e God bleſs the young ſquire !” ex- 
claimed he, „ he'll be a brave man at 
laſt, We are all to continue in our farms 
at the old rents; and every poor tenant 
who has been racked by ſteward Ander- 
ſon, is to have a year's rent returned 
him, to put him again upon his legs. 
This 1s what his honour's father ſays 1s 
but juſtice.” 

« God bleſs em both !”” returned ſhe. 
« We may live to ſee Chriſtians again at 
the Manor. But, farmer, don't you ſee 
the gentlefolks ?” 

Turning about, he immediately re- 
cogniſed me; for he had been with me, 
to 
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to have a new leaſe granted for this very 
farm, called the Paradiſe Farm; yet ſo 
great a ſtranger was I ro my own pro- 
perty, that I had really planned in my 
mind to make a purchaſe of it, to pre- 
ſent to Emmeline. | 

Montroſe, if you have ever ſeen any 
thing paſs inſtantaneouſly from life to a 
ſtate of petrefaction, you can beſt form 
an idea of the good woman on diſcover- 
ing who I was. She dropped into a chair, 
exclaiming, with uplifted hands, . Ah! 
John, John, I ſhall ſoundy !” 

« Courage, my good friend,” ſaid I, 
taking her hand; © you have ſaid nothing 
which ought not to make me bluſh, rather 
than your/elf. Shame ſhould be only felt 
by thoſe who do ill actions. I am now, 
thank God, I hope, quite a reformed 
man; and I truſt, by the example of all 
my good friends, I ſhall grow better 
and better every day.” 

« Lord bleſs me, Sir, what a fine 
Chriſtian thought is that !-—'Tis a thou- 
land pities but your honour had been 
made a parſon.” | 

The farmer hoped I would bring a 
wife, and ſettle amongſt them. 

Glancing a look towards my precious 
love, I ſaid, it was not my fault I had 
not been married long ago; “ for I 

muſt 
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muſt tell you as a ſecret, farmer, I am 
deſperately in love with a dear girl that 
can't endure me; and I have ſworn ne. 
ver to marry any other woman on earth,” 

My Emmeline bluſhed. 

« La, for certain ſure,” rejoined the 
farmer, “your honour jokes; there can 
be no lady in the land, I think, who 
could refuſe ſo comely a young gentle- 
man.“ 

« Aye,” interrupted the wife; “ and, 
beſides, one who could keep her in your 
ſilks and ſattins every day, and a coach 
to ride out in.” 

&« Finery,” returned I, © might tempt 
any other woman; but this young lady 
has no pride: beſides, ſhe has found out 
that ſhe is never ſo truly lovely as when 
ſhe is leaſt adorned. Is it not true?” 
preſſing my angel's hand. 

She ſaid, I greatly over-rated the lady's 
merit; yet ſhe believed, were her reaſons 
known for refuſing me, her conduct would 
merit praiſe rather than cenſure, How- 
ever, ſhe thought me much too good for 
the lady. 

That's very handſome of you, Ma- 
dam, to ſay ſo,” ſaid the farmer. An 
if ſhe be but half as hand/ome as your 


ladyſhip——" 
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« Never did two creatures more re- 
ſemble each other, farmer, ſaid I. 

« Why then,” returned he, “ wiſh 
you would turn off the ſcornful lady, and 
make ſure of this here—ſhe looks fo 
heavenly tempered. Do, Madam, con- 
ſider on't.” 

« What ſays my 
Emmeline's hand. 

« Why, that I ſhould never be happy,” 
replied ſhe, © were I to run away with 
another young woman's ſweetheart.” 

Here my ſiſter reminded us that we 
ſhould be ſcarcely in time to dreſs for 
dinner ; and after partaking of ſome ex- 
cellent fruits and brown bread, we took 
leave, promiſing to renew our viſit the 
firſt opportunity. 

How thoroughly do I deſpiſe myſelf, 
George, when 1 caſt a retroſpect on my 
palt life. For almoſt five-and-twenty 
years, nothing can be recorded of me, 
but that I have lived for no other earthly 
purpoſe than to the gratification of my 
appetites ; not wag wy forth, as my ſitua- 
tion enabled me, the friend and protector 
of the poor and the indigent ; * thro” 


again preſſing 


my inconſiderate folly, Oppreſſion, in the 
perſon of my late ſteward, has laid her iron 
rod on Miſery's helpleſs offspring; when 
loft-eyed Pity, by pouring the cordial 

| drop 
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drop of mercy on their ſorrows, ſhould 
at once have ſilenced their clamours, and 
bid all remembrance of them be loſt in 
the ſatisfaction of the preſent moment.— 
| H. Coukrr Aub. 


LETTER XVI. 


To the Same. 


Courtland Manor. 
gTILL diſappointed, dear Montroſe, 
in all my (chores | I thought by 
coming hither to have divided my time 
between ſettling my affairs and the ſo— 
ciety of my family. But the world 
breaks in upon me from all parts. 
The reputation of my wines, and the 
beauty of the two ladies, draw the men, 
they tell me; and others add, that there 
are ſome certain attractions in your friend 
which bring about the women. To me 
the world contains but one; and for 
whom Sir Edward Warren is breathing 
the moſt impaſſioned ſighs; whilſt Clark- 
ſon courts my fiſter with his eyes: there 


is no man whoſe character I more _— 
an 
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and to whom I would more readily reſign 
her, provided my conſent would have 
any influence; and the ſprightly Kitty 
Warren would ſometimes ſpirit me up to 
a romping bout, had I the leaſt penchant 
for gallantry with any other woman but 
my angel. 

Yeſterday I had a moſt horrid day of 
fatigue. I was obliged to entertain all 
the people of faſhion within twenty miles 
of us. 

The evening proved every way favour- 
able for diverſions abroad. We had a 
concert in the wood; and ſupper was 
laid in the quadrangle. The ſurround- 
ing trees were illuminated with various 
coloured lamps; to which the moon alſo 
added her ſilver rays. The whole had a 
pleaſing effect; at leaft it was the opi- 
nion of the company. 

We danced—but dancing, ſo far from 
exhilarating my ſpirits, abſolutely deject- 
ed them; for with my tongue I had un- 
meaning gallantries to play off to Kitty 
Warren, whilſt my eyes were fully em- 
ployed to watch her brother's behaviour 
towards my Emmeline. 

Myſelf excepted, I never ſaw a party 
more mirthfully diſpoſed. But after the 


gentlemen had drank a little too freely, 


and the ſun began to riſe, I was poſſeſſed 
with 
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with ten thouſand anxieties, leſt any inde. 
corum ſhould have happened. When ! 
met Emmeline in the dance, I urged her 
to retire: I would have perſuaded her ſhe 
looked ill; but ſhe aſſured me ſhe was 
never better, and felt not the leaſt fatigue, 
Did you ever ſee her dance, George? 
Her movements are above the rules of 
art: to ſimple nature alone ſhe is in- 
debted for all her graces. 
| It was five o'clock before we broke 
up; and Emmeline, with her delicate 
conſtitution, all this time expoſed to the 
night- air.— I was almoſt frantic at laſt; 
partly with the thoughts of that, and 
partly from having overheard Sir George 
res a hundred times, in the mot 
pointed language, utter the moſt ardent 
love—ſuch as, with all my vaſt exceſs of 
fondneſs, I have never ventured to dil- 
cloſe, — Adieu. | 
| H. CouRTLaND, 
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LETTER. XXX. 
To the Same. 


MARK the effects of good humour 
and hoſpitality, George, to our 
inferiors; for it has gained me not only 
the hearts, but the hands, of all. 

The repreſentative of — dying, a writ 


came down for the election of a new mem- 


ber, Without giving me the leaſt in- 
timation of their deſign, the voters, all 
to a man, headed by their Mayor, came 
in grand cavalcade to Courtland Manor, 
having their hats and horſes ornamented 
with blue ribbons; and drawing them- 
ſelves up in a line before the hall-door, 
ſaluted me with three cheers Court- 
land for ever! 

I went out to them, and begged to 
know what had occaſioned me the honour 
of this viſit? In one voice they exclaim- 
ed, they were determined to ſee me a 
parliament man. 

I made my acknowledgments with all 
poſſible politeneſs ; but begged leave to 
decline the honour, As I was ſo young 
2 man, I thought myſelf unqualified for 
ſo important a truſt. | 

Vox, II, G ce Qua- 
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% Qualified —qualified !”” cried one, 
Why, your honour has twenty quali. 
fications in the county: there's the eſtate 
at Warmſley, and the eſtate at., 
and ſo on.“ 

l begged leave to undeceive him. I kney 
I had fortune enough to procure me a ſeat 
in parliament; but I much doubted whe. 
ther I was ſufficiently acquainted with the 
laws and conſtitution of my country to 
| become a legiflator. 

„ Why, Lord bleſs your honovr,” re- 
warned the honeſt fonl, © all that the 
country defires of a partiament man i; 
Only this—to vote againſt the French, 
take no bribe, and to ſtand wp boldy 
For the church and Old England for 
ever.“ 
This truly anti- patriotic ſpeech was 
hondured with three cheers; after which 
I aſſured them, I thought that man un- 
worthy a ſeat in the Britiſh ſenate who 
| would not ſolemnly ſwear ro 'maintam 
| Fuch principles to the laft drop of his 
bleed; and then waving my hat in the 
air, I ſaid, my honeſt friend's ſentiments 

Yeſerved a loud huzza. 

Aſter promiſing to attend them the 

next day at the tewn- hall, I told them, 

1 'hoped 1 mould have the honour of 

their company at dinner. Then order: 
ing 
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ing my October to be moſt liberally diſ- 


tributed (which, by the, bye, has got 
many a booby into parliament), they 
afterwards returned to their reſpective 
homes in the moft perfect good humour. 

Suffice it to ſay, the whole of the 
buſineſs was concluded within a week ; 
and I was danced about, a ſpectacle for 
women and children, in a chair, adorned 
with laurel ſprinkled with filver. In 
my hat I wore a very brilliant cockade, 
created by the lovely fingers of my Em- 
meline ; and as I waved it to the popu- 
lace, en paſſant, I caught a glance of her 
ſweet face from a window: but what 
ftruck real anguiſh ro my heart was, Sir 
George Warren hanging over her with 
eyes of love. 

Ah, Montroſe! how ill honours accord 
with a tortured heart Who would have 
ſuſpected that the object of envy to an 
admiring populace, perhaps, was the only 
perſon preſent who ſtood moſt in need of 
compaſſion ?-—1I am very miſerable. 


Emmeline meets Sir George Warren's 


advances with a ſatisfaction which mad- 
dens me to think of, ——Adiev. 
H. CourTLAnD. 
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LE TT. ER XXVIII. 
Lord Layton to Robert Langford, Ey. 


| Courtland Manor, 

PHU wilt be ſurpriſed to hear, Bob, 

I have taken this caſtle by ſtorm; 
the governor of which looks upon me as 
a moving combuſtible, which he fears 
every moment will blow up his breaf- 
works ;—and heartily wiſhes me at the 
devil. | 

e But how, Layton, did you ſcale the 
walls to get thither ?” methinks I hear 
you cry. 

You ſhall hear of all my manceuvres, 
Sir, in proper form and order. 

Courtland is a noble fellow, even in 
his reformed ſtate; but where his heart 
xs concerned, his temper betrays a jea- 
louſy which makes admirable ſport to a 
fellow of my enterpriſing diſpoſition. 

'I was at Sir William Bruton's, who 
lives about twenty miles from the Ma- 
nor, when its lord came one morning on 
a viſit to him. I verily believe he would 
as ſoon have met the devil; for J looked 
archly upon him, as if I intended to do 
him a future miſchief, He had ſcarcely 

courage 
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courage to return my civility : I rioted 
on his confuſion. This love, Langford, 
has made one of the beſt bred men in 
the world a mere churl; for he was 
going away without giving me an 1n- 
vitation to ſee him. 

ee 'Hark'ee, Courtland,” cried I, as he 
was ſtepping into his chaiſe, « do you 
know that you have made a horrid miſ- 
take to-day ?* 

What do, you mean, my lord?” 
with ſurpriſe. 

„ Why, I mean you have not aſked 
me to come and ſee you; and I am dying 
for another peep of that dear little blue- 
eyed ſhe devil. Come, come, I'll over- 
look the neglect, becauſe I ſez that love, 
by quickening your feelings, has blunted 
your memory. I came hither on horſe- 
back ; and as you have four fine prancers 
to your carriage, you ſhall give me a lift. 
Iwill only ſtep in, make my excuſes to 
Sir William, and order my ſervants to 
follow.” 

He coloured—ſtammered—heſitated ; 
aid, it was impoſſible he could receive 
the honour of my viſit; for he was to 
go to London in a few. days. 

e Why that, you blockhead, need not 
make the leaſt difference, You don't 
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carry the young ladies with you, I 
hope.” 

This was worſe and worſe, you will 
ſay. Never was poor toad ſo hampered, 
c The ladies will return into Dorſet- 
ſhire, my lord, when I go to town.” 

« For that very reaſon then, Court- 
land, I am determined not to loſe the 
glorious golden opportunity of talking 
ſoft nonſenſe to that bluſhing angel Miſs 
Ackworth. In a few weeks, you know, 
I ſhall be totally freed from the marriage 
yoke ; and there is nothing like being 

epared to meet all contingencies.” 
ls it poſſible your lordſhip can ever 
think of entering into ſecond engage- 
ments, after having ſo badly ſucceeded 
in your firſt ?” | 

ee Why nat?—The firſt wife I took in 
complaiſance to my fortune: if I embrace 
a ſecond, ut ſhall be in complaiſance to 
ray feelings. But whether I marry or 
not, it ever was, and ever will be, the 
ſupreme pleaſure of my life to make love 
to every girl who falls in my way. You 
ſaber fellows do right enough to marry, 
who can be content to paſs your lives in 
a dull calm ; whilſt we libertines are con- 
ſtantly ſporting in a tempeſt of delight, 
keeping the nuptial torch in a hs ny 
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blaze, whoſe feeble glimmering would 
otherwiſe ſoon grow extinct.” 

« Upon my word, my lord,” return- 
ed he, þ you miſtake me utterly. Tis 
not that 1 harbour any ſuſpicions that 
tis -in ſhort tis becauſe my houſe at 
preſent is not fit to receive you—it has 
been ſo long uninhabited -I have no ſer- 
vants—no apartment, But— but I will 
alk my houſekeeper how matters ſtand, 
and ſo fend you word,” 

Here I could compoſe my muſcles no 
longer. I laughed outright; ſaying, 
« iber, Courtland, no ceremony. 
look upon myſelf to all intents and pur- 
poſes as a batchelor; and therefore you 
may cram me into a light cloſet, or hoiſt 
me into the attic ſtory amongſt the 
maids,” 

You know, Bob, Courtland is by na- 
ture a fellow of the fineſt temper in the 
world; and at length fairly joined the 
laugh with me, ſaying, © Why then the 
truth of the matter is, I don't in the leaſt 
reliſh the idea of your lordſhip's viſit ; 
for I am the moſt miſerable dog breath- 
ing that any other eyes but my own 
ſhould contemplate the heavenly beau- 
ties which ſurround my dear Miſs Ack- 
worth; for as I love her without hope, I 

8 4 fear 
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fear every mortal who beholds her is 
endeavouring to ſupplant me. She ten- 
derly loves me as her brother ; but my 
fond heart prompts me to aſpire to the 


character of her huſband.” 


„ Why then, Courtland, you act a 
very impolitic part. Flirt with every 
handſome woman who comes in your 
way; for depend upon it, you will never 
touch a woman's paſſions ſo effectually, 
as by mortifying her pride. I do aver, 
the beſt of them are the verieſt tyrants 
in nature j they would have all mankind 
in bondage to them, merely for the pur- 
poſe of exerting their power.” 

He ſmiled, and ſaid, he believed I was 

right; but when love fled into his bo- 
ſom, his courage fled out; and in every 
tranſaction in which his affections were 
intereſted, he was become the greatelt 
coward that ever exiſted. 
„That being the caſe,” rejoined I, 
ſtepping into his carriage, „I will at- 
tend you home, leſt you ſhould be beſet 
with robbers; and I hope I ſhall deliver 
you up ſafe to your miſtreſs.” | 

With a tolerable degree of gaiety, he 
ſtepped: in after me. We drove off, and 
arrived ſafe at my preſent reſidence, 


where I was hoſpitably received, without 
waiting 
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waiting to aſk the bouyſekeeper's permiſ- 
ſion. 

No getting a line from Sir Charles 
Willoughby ; he is abſorbed in his new 
amour with Lady Carlton. Adieu; 
much thine, 


LAYTON. 


LETTER. XXIX. 


To the Same. 


Courtland Manor. 
TIME paſſes here too agreeably for rae 
to waſte hours in giving you the de- 
tail; therefore, Robert, you muſt content 
yourſelf with a few occaſional ſketches. 

I don't think the rational life is ſo very 
much amiſs as my prejudices had figured 
to me. Tis poſſible, I find, to be per- 
fectly agreeable and enjoue, without the 
leaſt ſhadow of licentiouſneſs. Faith, if 
| don't already ſigh to become a down- 
right family man; for hang me if I have 
not found out a charm in the ſociety of 
virtuous accompliſhed women, to which 
| have been all my life a ſtranger. . There 
is a djgnity—a ſerenity—a compoſure— 
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which ſurrounds this virtue, that I have 
never felt either at the gaming-table, at 
the tavern, or in the ſociety of women 
whoſe profeſſion it is to proſtitute their 
beauty for the amuſement of our licen- 
tious hours. | 
Though frequently in the company of 

this divine Emmeline, the devil has often 
bobbed at my elbow ; but I gave him a 
ſhove before he had time to get into my 
r.. 

General Covrtland, I conclude; is not 
above five-and-forty, or fifty, and is, I 
think, the completeſt gentleman I ever 
ſaw; beſides, his principles, though ſe- 
verely good, throw no tinge of ſeverity 
over his manners, which 1s generally the 
caſe with your outrageouſly good ſouls, 
Having ſeen much of life, in almoſt 
every nation under the ſun, his conver- 
fation, replete with anecdote, is always 
inſtrutive—never dull; his manners are 
perfectly polite, yet void of all covrtly 
affectation; he is frequently ſerious, but 
never gloomy ; and has convinced me of 
a fact I thought was impoſſible, that a 
man may be a wit without being an in- 
fidel. 

As to. Harry, he copies his father fo 
exactly, that we muſt give him up as 3 


loſt man; for nothing leſs than the arch- 


fiend 
IO 
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fend himſelf, in propria perſona, will be 
ever able to drag him amongſt us again: 
for the rogue is actually enamoured of this 
Virtue, merely from the pleaſures ſhe 
beſtows. 

The two young ladies ſeem formed by 
nature to ſet each other off to advantage. 
They dreſs with great ſimplicity; yet in 
a perfectly good taſte. I hate to ſee a 
really pretty woman ſtriving to awaken 
our attention by the tawdrineſs of her 
drapery. An artiſt would pronounce 
Miſs Courtland the fineſt woman ; bur I 
think a man of feeling would give it in 
favour of Miſs Ackworth : and never, 
Bob, was mortal man ſo enamoured of 
fleſh and blood as Courtland is of her : 
but what can occaſion her coldneſs to fo 
fine a fellow, is beyond my politics to 
divine. | 

Nothing, Bob, ſo humbles a man in 
his own opinion as being in love; for, 
through the fear of not acting agreeably 
in the eyes of the object of his wiſhes, 
he is perpetually diſſatisfied with himſelf. 

Yeſterday I threw the poor devil into 
ſuch a perturbation, that I verily be- 
lieved he would have piſtoled me, could 
he have done it without violating the 
laws of hoſpitality. 

G 6 A large 
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A large party of us breakfaſted in a pa- 
villion at Sir Edward Warren's, who, by 
the bye, has drank in large draughts of 
love from the intoxicating eyes of Court- 
land's Emmeline. Mr. Clarkſon is a con- 
ſtant attendant on Miſs Courtland ; and 
Kitty Warren, a moſt delicious girl, pro- 
vokes us all to romp with her in turn; 
in her lively way, ſhe ſtarted ſomething 
which brought on a romping- bout. 
 T catched the lovely Emmeline in my 
arms, and ran with her down an avenue 
which terminated in a ſlope at the bot- 
tom : not being aware of my ground, my 
foot ſlipped, and down we rolled toge- 
ther; — however, I inſtantly raiſed the 
lady, who was only angry, not hurt, by 
the diſaſter; when Courtland came up 
to me. 

« *Sdeath, my lord, I'm not at all 
ſatisfied ! 7 
c Nor ] neither,” ſaid I, © upon my 
ſoul, if you come to that; for I am of 
too ſanguine a temper to bear oppoli- 
tion.“ 

How, how, how?” fiercely. 

© I'll tell you how—Have a little 
patience, Juſt as I was prepared to ex- 
ecute the threatened vengeance on the 
cheek of a cherub, you, like a mali- 
| cious 
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cious fiend, muſt needs ſtep in and ſpoil 
my ſport, though it was a pleaſure I had 
been labouring to procure ever ſince I 
have been your gueſt.” 

C By heavens! my lord,” (with fierce- 
neſs) © if —if—if—” | 

Den your ifs. Is not a girl the 
fineſt mark in the world for a libertine 
to ſhoot at? Men of intrigue, you know, 


| Courtland, doat on oppoſition, becauſe 


it animates purſuit: but that Emmeline 
of yours, with all her ſaucy airs, is ſuch 
2 mere piece of vegetation, nature has 
formed her entirely for a wife; and the 
ſooner you make her one the better,” 

Here the poor fellow looked quite 
delighted, flattered, and pleaſed, 
A little before we ſeparated to dreſs for 
dinner, I overheard a curious dialogue 
between him and his miſtreſs. It was 
nearly as follows : 

« My dear Miſs Ackworth, I have a 
favour to beg of you; which, however, 
I want courage to propoſe.” 

« Dear Sir,” returned ſhe, in the 
ſweeteſt voice imaginable, “I beg you 
will name it; and be aſſured, if it be in 
my power = 

«© Thus encouraged then“ (Here, I 
am ſure, he took her hand and kiſſed it, 
though I did not fee it; but the thing 

ſpeaks 
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fpeaks for itſelf. )—©* You muſt know 
then, though it be my pride to have you 
admired by all the world, yet when J 
think others ſurvey you with my feel. 
ings, I wiſh you ſometimes to appear 
Teſs enchantingly amiable: and though 
it be hardly poſſible your perſon ſhould 
receive any advantage from dreſs, yet 
that which you wore yeſterday was fo 
much admired by Lord Layton and Sir 
George Warren for its elegant ſimplicity, 
that it abſolutely put faſhion out of coun- 
tenance. In my eyes, you will appear 
equally charming in any dreſs; there- 
fore, if you would lay aſide to-day what 
procured. you ſo much obſervation, you 
don't know how much it would oblige 
me.” 

She laughed. Pardon me, dear 
Sir,” ſaid ſhe; © but by the ſeriouſneſs 
of your countenance I thought you had 
ſomething of importance to propoſe.” 

ce Itis of the utmoſt importance,” re- 

lied he, © to me; but it is unjuſt that 
I ſhould wiſh to rob you of admirers : 
therefore pardon my impatience; and 
look upon my requeſt as neyer having 
been made.” 

I heard no more. But when ſhe ap- 
peared at dinner I ſaw ſhe had ſtrictly 
complied with his injunctions. Vet War- 

ren, 
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ren, to whom I related what had paſſed, 
ſwore it became her infinitely more. 

« Why will not all women, Miſs Ack- 
worth, learn to dreſs of you,” ſaid he to 
her. Do you think, Courtland,” con- 
tinued the malicious devil, “ Miſs Ack- 
worth ever appeared in any dreſs which 
ſet off her complexion to ſo much ad- 
vantage? — What ſay you, Layton?“ 

I gave it in the affirmative. 

« I think,” replied Courtland, © the 
gravity of the colour”—{(it was a plain 
brown, with ornaments of the paleſt 
pink) —“ robs her countenance of much 


of its wonted gaiety.” 


ce But is not that charming languor,” 
added I, © a thouſand times more in- 
tereſting to a perſon of feeling than the 
moſt ſprightly vivacity ?” 

« We think differently of beauty, my 
lord,” ſaid he; — ““ what ſay you, Sir 
George? 

« I fancy we are all nearly of the ſame 
opinion reſpecting the preſent object.“ 

We worked him up to almoſt a frenzy, 
which was ripened into perfection before 
the night was over. 

After tea, we had a little muſic, more 
dancing, and ſo on till ſupper; after 
which, Kitty Warren propoſed ſome 
Chriſtmas plays, which generally = 

uce 
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duce a little romping. The other ladies 
attempted to overrule the propoſal ; but 
ſhe, having the gentlemen on her ſide, 
carried the motion with a great majority 
of voices. 
Poor Courtland was fo totally ab- 
ſorbed, attending to the conduct of Sir 
Edward towards his deary, that the 
blunders he made provoked every one's 
laughter; nay, Miſs Ackworth could not 
refuſe joining her voice to the chorus. 
Kitty Warren was full of miſchievous 
pleaſantry in the diſpoſal of the forfeits. 
Holding up one which ſhe knew to be 
her brother's, ſhe propoſed to him that 
he ſhould lead Miſs Ackworth to the 
bottom of the ſhrubbery, and there, on 
his knees, diſcloſe to her the name of the 
lady he loved beſt. 
I would give a thouſand guineas, Bob, 
could I give you a ſketch of Courtland's 
countenance. Every muſcle was agi- 
tated by a ſtrong convulſion: he looked 
like No, upon my ſoul, I can't 
tell what he looked like !—But when 
Warren took her by the hand to lead 
her out, Harry was abſolutely ſpeech- 
leſs. | 
Whether the father ſuſpected what 
paſſed in the ſon's mind, I know not; 


however, the General ſaid, « You = 
ir 


3 
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Sir George, by the alarmed countenance 
of my little girl, ſhe would with to = 
excuſed the walk at this time of 

« No, by heavens!” cried it. 1 7 at 
laſt recovering the ule of ſpeech, which 
terror had taken away; © Mils Acks 
worth ſhall not go, unleis it be entirely 
with her own conſent.” 

1 Then, depend upon it,” cried ſhe, 
« it is not. 
e Come then,” ſaid the Gunerit. «we 
will not do away the ſentence; we will 
only mitigate it. Suppoſe, Sir George, 
you were to diſcloſe the ſecret to the 
lady in the further part of the room ; and 
we will give you our words not to liſten.” 

This propoſal was agreed to; but 


Courtland ſaid nothing. 


Here Sir George took her aſide, and 
on his knees diſcloſed the mighty ſecret ; 
but when he returned the bluſhing maid 
to her ſeat, her glowing cheeks plainly 
diſcovered, that herſelf alone had been 
the object of his adoration. 

We all urged her to diſcloſe the ſecret ; 
but ſhe ſaid it had made ſo flight an im- - 
preſſion on her memory that it was al- 
ready effaced. | 

Here Courtland's ſpirits again revived, 
and he looked as if he could have de- 
youred the charming girl with love. 

I was 
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I was never ſo puzzled as to diſcover 
the cauſe that can induce her to reject 
the addreſſes of one of the fineſt fellows 
in the world. - 

Adieu, my dear Bob. I ſhall depart 
to-morrow : if you can, meet me at Lay- 
ton Place, 

| Lavrton, 


LETTER XXE, 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs. Aylbert. 


Courtland Manor, 

M* requeſt is granted, dear Madam, 

and I ſhall be with you in a few 
days: the General and Sophy will leave 
me with you on their return to Dorſet- 
ſhire, Mr. Courtland is gone to Lon- 
don, I have much to ſay regarding 
what happened previous to his departure; 
yet know not where to begin. 

Ho polite—how reſpectful - how at- 
tentive has been his behaviour ſince my 
coming hither. His ſilence on a certain 
ſubject ſerved to increaſe my confidence 
in him; nor ever once did he * 

| ut 
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But his afliduities were ſhewn by a thou- 
ſand little gallantries, which awaken the 
feelings ſooner than the moſt eloquent 
language, He was minute to pleaſe me 
in the verieſt trifles: knowing my paſ- 
fon for flowers, every morning he col- 
leted me a charming bouquet from the 
green-houſe, which I always found laid 
on the table when I came to breakfaſt. 
O, Madam, had you ſeen the ſatisfac- 
tion his features expreſſed when I placed 
it in my boſom At other times I would 
place the flowers in my hair, in lieu of 
foreign ornaments; and then he could 
ſcarcely confine his ſatisfaction within 
the limits of prudence. 

Mr. Courtland was to have ſet off for 
town early in the morning, and had taken 
leave of us over- night. My ſpirits were 
extremely dejected -I had not ſlept a 
moment: but gueſs how they were hur- 
ried on going into the breakfaſt- room, 
to find Mr. Courtland there; yet ſo op- 
preſſed, he could hardly ſpeak. 

I expreſſed my aſtoniſhment at ſeeing 
him; endeavouring as much as I could 
to conceal a tremor which hung on my 
voice, | 

« And can you be ſurprifed, my dear 
Miſs Ackworth, at finding me ſtill here? 
How ardently have I watched to procure 

one 
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one half-hour's converſation before I de. 
parted - But you have induſtriouſly dif. 
appointed all my attempts. Tell me 
then, my deareſt Miſs Ackworth, if I do 
not find you at Roſelands on my return 
from town, will you not permit me to at- 
tend you at Fernley Meads ?” 

I begged him not again to urge a re- 
queft which 1 thought inconſiſtent both 
with propriety and decorum. | 

« Good God!” added he, © can you 
not grant me ſo ſimple a requeſt, with- 
out- offering yiolence to either ? — You 
have decreed me, Madam, my portion 
of miſery; and it now becomes me to 
ſupport it like a man.——I will then only 
further add, that wherever you are, I will 
pray Heaven to pour its choiceſt bleſl- 
ings on you.” Then caught up his hat, 
and hurried out of the room. 

I] I burſt into a flood of - tears—threw 
myſelf on the fofa—and, leaning my head 
on my hand, ſighed as if my heart would 
break. «© What will become of me 
now !” exclaimed I to myſelf, * That 
beſt of men has left me in diſpleaſure; 
and all my days to come will be com- 
pletely wretched !” 

 & Delightful ſounds!” cried Mr. Court- 
land, who returned unperceived by me— 


Let me date the preſent moment as = 
mo 
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moſt exquiſitely happy of my life” — 
(wiping away my tears)—** Let me ſeize 
the preſent initant, my deareſt Emme- 
line, whilſt your tender boſom is ſoftened 
by affliction, to wreſt from you the fatal 
ſecret which makes the miſery of my 
life.” 1 | 
I urged him not to tempt me to vio- 
late my duty. | | 
« Do not think, my deareſt Emme- 
line, I would this moment accept your 
offered hand, were I not well aſſured the 
precious gift came accompanied by your 
heart; for, in N as I am deli- 
cate in my love, ſo am I jealous as to 
its object. The world looks upon me as 
a happy man—Alas! how fallacious are 
appearances !- Many, many months has 
this boſom borne an aching heart within 
it. You have cruelly forbidden me to 
make application to my father for your 
favour: only ſay, beſt beloved of my 
ſoul, what are your reaſons for ſo doing?“ 
% O ſpare me, I conjure you!” cried 
I; © ſpare me but this once My ſpi- 
tits are violently agitated ; they want the 
ſoothings of maternal affection. When 
Iam with my dear Mrs. Aylbert, I will 
lay open every ſecret thought before her ; 
and if you ſtill wiſh to learn the ſtate of 
my heart, from her pen you ſhall have 
| it ; 
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it; or, as I ſuſpe@, ſhe will convey me 
to Roſelands.“ | 
Heavens!“ cried he, kiſſing my 
hand, * let this be the ſeal of your pro. 
miſe; but take care, deareſt girl, not tg 
drfappoiat my fond hopes: I will alloy 
every thing to your delicacy—but re. 
member your indifference will 'be death 
to me. 
Neither fpoke for ſome time. With 
anxious tenderneſs he hung over me 2 
my tears flowed. 
In this fituation the General ſurpriſed 
us. Hey-day, Courtland,” ſaid he, 
c why, I expected you were half way to 
London by this time !—What, are your 
laft words and dying-ſpeech ſo very pa- 
thetic as to make my Emmeline's tear 
flow ?—Come, my dear, make me your 
confidant” —drawing a chair next me. 
I Was all confuſion. I felt my cheeks 
glow; for Mr. Courtland ſtill continued 
to preſs my hands to his lips. 
e am always pleaſed, Harry, to ſe 
your kindneſs to my Emmeline. Come, 
Le candid, and tell me which is the cti- 
minal, that T may take the aggrieved 
art?“ ; 
| * Emmeline then, Sir, is the crimi- 
nal.“ | 


« How, 
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« How, Emmeline But does ſhe 
plead guilty?“ 

« She has a ſtubborn heart, Sir, and 
will not own the is in the wrong,” ſaid 


he. 

« Indeed, indeed,“ fobbed I, throw- 
ing my arms round the General's neck, 
« |] am not gutlty: I am only unfortu- 
nate. You muſt enquire no farther; 
but pity your child, and warn her to live 
ſo as to deferre a continuance of your 
favour, and carefully to avoid doing that 
which might bring upon her everlaſtingly 
your diſpleaſure. 

« You are very ambiguous, my love,” 
kiſſing my cheek; © but I think I can 
form ſome gueſs of what paſſes in the 
minds of both you and my ſon, and have 
the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion of the criminality 
of both. However, Courtland, will you 
conſent, that on the firſt day we meet 
again at Roſelands the cauſe which is 
now before us ſhall have a final hearing? 
I have a ſtrong idea, that the verdi& 
will not be given in Emmeline's favour.” 

Mr. Courtland expreſſed his warmeſt 
approbation -of the propoſal. White I 
attempted to oppoſe it, my feeble voice 
was overruled by the united ones of fa- 
ther and ſon, | 

The 
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The General then (never ſhall I forget 
the tender benevolence of his looks) 
claſped us both to his boſom, ſaying, 
« Long may you live, my children, an 
example to the world, and a bleſſing to 
each other !—and God grant, for every 
mercy received, your hearts may be im- 
preſſed with a juſt ſenſe of his good. 
neſs !” He could ſay no more; but 
hurried out of the room. The tender 
remembrance of what followed, till fills 
my eyes with tears, I can write no 


more, 


E. ACKwoRTa, 


LET ISR AMXAL 
H. Courtland, EY; to Miſs Ackworth, 


London. 


IF I have but one idea left, my dear 

Miſs Ackworth muſt pardon my 
deficiency—her charming ſelf having 
robbed me of every other. Yes, 
in the laſt dear moment when we part- 
ed, as I preſſed, you not reluctant to my 
boſom (the precious gift of my 1n- 
| dulgent 


. 
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dulgent father), the world and all its 
pleaſures were then blotted from my me- 
mory, and Emmeline, my charming Em- 
meline, poſſeſſed my ſoul entirely. With 
what tender tranſport did I gaze on the 
tear of ſenſibility which rolled down your 
cheek !—Yes, deareſt girl, I gazed on it 
as the ſilent interpreter of all my future 
happineſs. —If there be any who have 
loved like me, they beſt can judge of 
what I felt! | 

And when I vrged you to confirm my 
hopes, by granting me a promiſe you 
would be mine, though the unfiniſhed 
ſentences expired in broken accents on 
your lips, yet your ſilence was more ex- 
preſſive than words. I ſaw that the 
powers of utterance were ſuppreſſed 
by the feelings of your mind. I could 
not offer you relief, when I myſelf ſtood 
in need of ſupport, Think of the 
ſtruggles I endured when I tore myſelf 
from you, in a moment fo propitious to 
my love !—lI threw myſelf into my chaiſe: 
as it drove off, I caught a glance of you 
from the window—My ſenles were ine- 
briated at ſuch a tender proof of re- 
oard; and when I got to London, my 
boſom ſtill cheriſhed the fond recol- 
lection. 


Vol. II. * Think, 
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Think, beſt beloved of my heart, of 
the promiſed day of trial which awaits 
us at Roſelands. O let it be propitious to 
the moſt faithful of men Let no vulgar 
prejudice taint the mind of my Enune— 
line, to procraſtinate that happineſs for 
which I ſo long have ſighed ; bur exer. 
ciſe the power you have over me with 
moderation, and remember * mercy be. 
comes a monarch better than his crown,” 

My firſt intention on taking up my 


pen, was, to implore my beloved friend 


to ſhorten the days of my probation. 
Permit me to viſit Fernley Meads on my 
road to Roſelands, and to have the ſatil- 
faction of conducting you thither ? 

See how your laſt indulgence has em- 


boldened my preſumprion : by aſſuming 


confidence, I feel as though I ſhould be 
ſucceſsful; and therefore I will venture 
to hint at a few anxieties to which my 
mind is ſtill a prey, wiſhing that you 
will pay every poſſible attention to your 
health. ; 

For my ſake, then, do not walk too 
early in the mornings, before the ſun has 
diſpelled the noxious vapours of the 
night; nor at noon-day, when it is in- 
tenſely hot; nor too late in the evening, 


for the damps may be equally pernicious. 
|  I'wiſh 
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| wiſh alſo you would not venture on any 
horſe but your own Flora: I have writ- 
ten to Roſelands, to have it ſent after 
you; for, by riding one leſs gentle than 
your own, you might get a fall ; by which 
| ſhould be made wretched for ever! 
Pardon my doubting mind ; another 
fear obtrudes itſelf : your frame is too 
delicate to bear much ; dancing in large 


parties, you breathe a fetid air—and your 


lungs are tender ; beſides, late hours I 
would have you avoid by all means.— 


Now, though I have expreſſed my fears 


on a few particulars, yet I would have 
your mind- perpetually amuſed ; only 
take care, my belt life, that your ſpirits 
be not exhauſted. 

Forgive my preſumption, which has 
dared to dictate to you; and believe 
me moſt faithfully and affectionately 
your's, * 

H. CouRTLAND, 


He 
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LETTER All. 
Miſs Ackworth to Miſs Courtland, 


| Fernley Meads. 

1 Hav not leiſure to deſcribe to my 
dear Sophy the tender friendſhip ! 
have experienced from Mrs. Aylbert 
fince you left us. She encourages me 
to talk perpetually on a ſubject neareſt 
my heart; for every polt brings me freſh 
inſtances of your dear brother's affection. 
Why will he perſiſt in painting a pal- 
fion with ſuch an energy of language as! 
never can deſerve -l feel no pleaſure in 
ſociety—I ſtroll from morning to night 
in the moſt retired walks of the garden— 
I take your much loved brother's letters 
from my boſom— 1 ſhed tears of grate- 
ful ſenſibility over them—The ruſtling 
of the leaves makes me apprehend he 1s 
coming (though in the ſtrongeſt terms | 
have forbidden him)—In haſte I return 
them to their ſacred repoſitory My heart 
beats—I hurry into another walk, as if to 
avoid him, till my ſpirits are more com- 
poſed Vet till I hurry on, till, panting 
for breath, I ſtop to aſk myſe}f—what it 


is I apprehend ?—At other times I = 
the 
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the world have been ſpectators of my 
condutt—T then bluſh at my weaknelis, 
laying my ſpread hand over my face, to 
conceal my bluſhes. 

Strange things have happened ſince we 
parted; but my mind is not compoſed 
enough to inform you. Tell the dear 
General, the firſt great wiſh of my life 
is, that I may never live to diſgrace his 
kindneſs to me; for when I Joſe his good 
opinion, that of the world will follow of 
courle. 

Adieu, my dear. A violent pain in 
my head will not let me add more than 
that I am your's moſt affectionately, 

E. ACKWORTH. 


P. S. Procure for me, if poſſible, leave 
of abſence for one month; in which time, 
I hope, my ſpirits will get ſufficiently for- 
tified to ſtand the expected day of trial. 
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LE'T TER XXXIII. 
Aſs Courtland to Miſs Ackworth, 


Roſelands, 
AS we conſtantly ſee, dear Emmeline, 


the greateſt contrarieties unite to 
form a __ whole; in like manner 
we often ſee pride, petulance, caprice, 
love, tenderneſs, and pity, blended in the 
ſame character, Such, at preſent, is my 
Emmeline's. 

I would not for the world have my 
boſom in ſo. perturbed a ſtate. Now 
hoping—then fearing ;—this moment all 
love—and the next all doubt! 

You muſt know, I ſhould vow hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableneſs, againſt 
you, for the cruel diſappointment you 
have given my brother, by forbidding 
his viſit at Mrs. Aylbert's; but I think 
you are heartily revenging upon him his 
former infidelities to the ſex. 

| Your letter came immediately after his 
arrival laſt night, He felt a little cha- 
grined to find it not addreſſed to himſelf, 
“ Quick, quick, dear girl!” cried he, 
putting it into my hands. 
| ce A let- 
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« A letter from Emmeline !-—is it?“ 
ſaid I, care leſsly. 

« Yes, 'tis her dear hand,” cried he; 
« perhaps ſhe repents her cruelty, and 
has granted me permiſſion to attend her. 
Read, read, dear fiſter.-No, don't read 
it neither, —Let me hope a little longer : 
I ſhall have time enough to be miſerable 
hereafter.” 

« Ir is very abfurd conduct in you, 
brother, thus to attach yourſelf to a ſilly 

irl.“ 

Sc 1 What, don't you love 
my angel?“ Then looking with inex- 
preſſible tenderneſs. 

cc Why, ſhe is a good girl to be ſure 
But 

* Ah, ſiſter, your affections are cold 
to mine. Nature never deligned two 
girls ſhould feel for each other thoſe ten- 
der ſenſations which ſhe intended ſhould 
be reſerved for the other ſex.” 

I fat down, He threw himſelf on the 
ſofa by me; his head leaning on his 
hand; one leg careleſsly thrown over 
the other ; his foot beating time on the 
carpet. At length he looked up: I con- 
tracted my brow as I reads 

“ Enough, enough!“ cried he. © You 
may ſpare yourſelf the trouble of explain- 
ing to me the ſubject of that letter. 

H 4 Your 
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Your looks, Sophy; your looks ſpeak 
my ſentence 1s already pronounced.” 
„ Why, truly,“ ſaid I, „ your viſit to 
Fernley Meads is again moſt ſtrictly pro- 
hibited; and yet for all that, I believe, 
if Emmeline don't ſee you ſoon, ſhe'l] 
die of a broken heart. Have you no 
curioſity to read what ſhe has written?“ 

He held out his hand for your letter; 
bur a miſt ſo dimmed his ſight, he could 

not ſee a word. 
Come, ſaid I, applying my hand. 
kerchief to his eyes, „for a moment 
ſuppoſe me Emmeline as I read. 
Dear flattering girl,“ tenderly em-. 
bracing me. 

I continued to read on. But when | 
came to that part where you mention 
taking his letters from your boſom, he 
could contain himſelf no longer. O, 
ſiſter, ſiſter, then I have touched her 
heart at laſt!“ 

& Wounded it through and through,“ 
faid I : “ don't you find it fluttered all to 
pieces?“ | 

c Wou'd I could be ſure of it,“ added 
he; © but you know not what J have ſuf- 
fered reſpecting her ſentiments about Sir 
Edward Warren !—O, I have lived a life 
of miſery ever ſince I introduced him to 


her.“ : 
« Why 
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Why then you are a fool, Harry; 
that's all. But for that matter, every 
man in love 1s little better. You ſee 
women are obliged to add prudence to 
paſſion, that they may have ſomething to 
ſecure the affections of the huſband, after 
they have Joſt the lover.” 

« Do you think, Sophy, were Em- 
meline mine, I could ever love her leſs 
as a wife than a miſtreſs ?” 

« Why, I have no reaſon to think, 
brother, that my mother, when ſhe 
brought you into the world, produced 
a phœnix.“ | 

Do you know, Emmeline, my father 
ſeems as much at a loſs for his plaything 
as his ſon, Therefore, haſten to us, if 
you would wiſh to hear the denouement 
of the hiſtory of Charles Clarkſon and 
Sophia Courtland, ——Remember, you 
have always the beſt wiſhes of the family 


at Wellburn, Adieu. 
S. CovrTLAaNnD, 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
H. Courtland, Z/q; to G. Montroſe, Ef, 


1 Have at length reached the climax of 

miſery !-—"Tis not in the power of 
fortune to afflict me more -I have loſt 
Emmeline ! I will be juſt to her me- 
mory, though ſhe be dead to me. She 
never loved me; and frail hope has led 
me on to ruin! 

The night I arrived at Roſelands, my 
ſiſter received ſuch a letter from her as 
filled me with the moſt animating hopes. 
My father, ſeeing the ſtruggles of my 
mind, propoſed, that ſpight of Emme- 
line's injunctions, I ſhould ſet off the next 
morning to Fernley Meads; -and after 
reſting a few days there, 1 ſhould attend 
her and Mrs. Aylbert to celebrate an an- 
nual viſit at Sir Jacob Lambton's, where 
he and my ſiſter would join us. The 
Darnley family was alſo expected to be 
there. 

That this propoſal was agreeable to 
my wiſhes, you will find, by the alacrity 
with which I ſet about executing it. 

By four o'clock the next morning | 
was in my chaiſe, Within a mile of 
Fernley 
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Fernley Meads, ſtands a ſmall town, 
which I purpoſed making my head- 

uarters, till I knew what reception 
would be granted me at Mrs. Aylbert's. 
Having ſome experience of the perverſe- 
neſs of woman's mind, I apprehended 1 
ſhould not be an invited gveſt by the 
very perſon to whom my viſit was in- 
tended, 

You will eafily gueſs my emotions 
were violent, when I thought the period 
was arrived that was to elucidate all my 
doubts and confirm my. wiſhes. 

The houſe ſtands in a valley, ſur- 
rounded by hills. I quitted my carriage 
about a quarter of a mile from it, de- 
termining to purſue the reſt of my jour- 
ney on foot, to catch my angel by ſur- 
priſe. I had not walked a hundred paces, 
when I perceived a little green gate, 
which opened from a ſhrubbery to the 
great road. I ſtood for ſome time lean- 
ing againſt it, ſurveying, with great 
pleaſure, - this truly pictureſque ſpot; 
my boſom yielding at the ſame time to 
a thouſand delightful ſenſations. 

6 To theſe trees,” ſaid I to myſelf, 
« I am indebted fer having afforded 
ſhelter. to my angel during the intenſe 
heat of the ſun; and, under that oak, 
who knows. but ſhe has taſted the fra- 

H 6 grance 
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grance of the ſurrounding flowers; and 
the goldfinch which warbles on yonder 
ſpray, perhaps, has ſoothed her ſpirits 
with his ſong.” 
In the midſt of refletions ſuch as 
theſe, I heard the rattling of a carriage 
within the gate, On a nearer approach, 
I diſcovered it to be a cabriole, with 
Emmeline and Sir George Warren in it! 
Il did ſurvive the ſhock, becauſe I live 
to tell you of it, —He ſtopped the horſes 
a moment, to gather from a bloſſomin 
ſhrub ſome flowers, which he preſented 
Emmeline; ſhe ſtuck them in her bo- 
' ſom ; they drove on. The delay gave 
me time to recover- my ſenſes a little, 
when the ſervant advanced to open the 
gate againſt which I was leaning. 
« By my ſoul,“ ſaid Sir Edward, “ here 
is Mr. Courtland !” 
6 Good God, can it be!—lIs it poſ- 
fible !”” ſaid my once adored Emmeline, 
turning as pale-as guilt could make her, 
e And why ſhould you be furpriſed, 
Madam, at ſeeing me? To a citizen of 
the world, all places are alike. I have 
11 home but where my pleaſures call me. 
I have been ſome time enjoying the beau- 
ties of this delectable ſpot; and now my 
inelinations call me elſewhere. I hope, 
Madam, Mrs. Aylbert is well; and = 
e 
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ſhe will excuſe my want of leiſure to pay 


my reſpects to her.” 

« 1] concluded,” ſaid Sir George, 
« you were come to ſtay ſome time in 
the country.” 

« Faith, not ten minutes longer,” re- 
joined : << the buſineſs which brought 
me hither is ſettled already. My car- 
riage and fervants are only at the bottom 
of the hill.” 

« J think,” ſaid Miſs Ackworth, cold- 
ly, « I can venture to ſay, Mrs. Aylbert 
will be very glad to ſee you, Mr. Court- 

land.“ | 
J muſt get you then, Madam, to 
make my excuſes to her; for, if poſſible, 
I muſt be at Courtland Manor by to- 
morrow night. I have buſineſs to tranſ- 
act there of the utmoſt importance. But 
I have letters for you, Madam, from 
father and ſiſter” - preſenting them. 

But, Heavens ! George, what became 
of me, when my trembling hand touched 
her's (more cold than ice - quite deprived 
of that vital warmth which could enable 
her to hold them) !—On Warren's put- 
ting them again into her hands, I begged 
my compliments might be preſented to 
Mrs. Aylbert; and, bowing gaily, wiſhed 
them a pleaſant ride, and went back 
to my carriage, into which I had no 
ſooner 
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ſooner thrown myſelf, than all my boaſted 
courage forſook me; and when it reached 
the inn, there I ſhould have remained, 
had not Wilſon dragged me out by force. 
The worthy fellow, from what he ſaw, 
gueſſed at what paſſed in my mind, and 
-ordered ſome refreſhments, of which, he 
knew, I ſtood in great need, for I would 
loſe no time on the road, fo eager was J 
to embrace my » No—not my Em- 
meline—but Sir Edward Warren's! 
+I continued walking the room in an 
agitation of ſpirits till I was quite ex- 
hauſted. In my frenzy I called for pen 
and ink, ſat down, and wrote Warren a 
challenge. When it was done, I order- 
ed Wilſon to deliver it into his own 
hands, as he valued my future regard, 
He looked as if unwilling to obey my 
commands: in a peremptory voice J bade 
him begone. He ſtill lingered, till, fall- 
ing on his knees, he entreated I would 
not ſend the note; for he feared it was 
written in too great a hurry to do me 
credit. © Only keep it, dear Sir, till to- 
-morrow morning. In the mean time, you 
can re- conſider it, and copy it over again.“ 
By this I found the honeſt fellow had 
fully gueſſed at the contents of my note. 
% What, ſaid I, with quickneſs, © do 
you ſuppoſe then 
| IO CE Yes, 
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« Yes, Sir; if you wont be angry, I 
do ſuppoſe it was a ſmall hint to Sir Ed- 
ward Warren, that you -wiſh to blow his 
brains out, —Only, Sir, write half a line 
to that ſweet lady; and I would riſk my 
life to deliver it, if it were neceſſary— 
Yes, I would, though Sir Edward him- 
ſelf pointed a piſtol at my breaſt : and 
ſo, Sir, if you pleaſe, Sir, I'll put this 
letter into the fire; and when you have 
taken a cup of coffee, which is always 
of ſervice to you when you have the head- 
ach—You'll then be in a better cue for 
writing.” 

Much more he ſaid to the ſame pur- 
poſe, which happily gave me time for 
recolletion.——e Good Heavens!“ ex- 
claimed I to myſelf, << ſhall I attem 
the life of a man becauſe his proſpects in 
life are fairer than my own ?—Shall'I 
fend a wretch into eternity becauſe he 
has diſcovered merit in a work which I 
thought perfect. No! good God, I 
thank thee, that thou upheldeſt me in the 
hour of trial, when reaſon had forſaken 
me Henceforth to thy guidance I ſub- 
mit myſelf; and, O leave me not to the 
frail ſuggeſtions of my own imperfect 
nature,” 

I cannot proceed, ——Adieu. 

H. CouxrlAxo. 
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LETTER XXXV. 
To the Same. 


IV I can, dear George, I will piece my 

narrative, which was broken off ab- 
ruptly.— After I had Rouge my mind 
to what I thought compoſure, I wrote 
the following to Miſs Ackworth : 


BILLET. 


e Madam, 

AM no longer at a loſs for the 
reaſon which made you ſo ſtrenuouſly 
oppoſe my viſits at Fernley Meads ; and 
do not apprehend I will ever urge your 
delicacy- further on that head. I have 
no reaſon to complain: to me you have 
broken no vows—no promiſe—You ne- 
ver made me any. 

« A hint from you ſhould have ſuf- 
ficed. I would have withheld myſelf 
from Roſelands: you ſhould not have 
been driven to the neceſſity of receiving 
Sir George Warren's viſits at Fernley 
Meads. I would have ſpared you all 
the trouble of ſo long a journey, by ab- 
fenting myſelf. 

« I now 
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« J now ſee my imprudent paſſion in 
its proper light. I have been raſh—but 
I will never be cruel: I will never place 
my pretenſions in b. eee to your hap- 
pineſs. On finding I am not the deſtined 
object, to procure it, I withdraw my claim 
, Fond—fooliſh feelings—begone.” 

« O, my Emmeline (for the laſt time 
let me call you ſo), how have I loved 
you !—So very tenderly, you made up 
my ſum of earthly happineſs !—But I 
am puniſhed for my preſumption ; and 
my peace is made the ſacrifice, 

« Tf the angels in Heaven erred, can 

we be ſurpriſed to find imperfeCtions in 
the creature? Vet I fondly thought my 
Emmeline all perfect. 
„ hope by this time you have laid 
all the * ſecrets of your heart” before 
Mrs. Aylbert; which, you told me at 
our laſt meeting, was the principal in- 
tention of your viſit to her, —Pray tell 
Sir George Warren, his wiſhes meet my 
hearty concurrence, 

« Yet I ſhould hazard an untruth to 
ſay, the fond remembrance of paſt ſcenes 
was entirely blotted from my mind—No, 
there is a tender recollection which ſtill 
hangs about my heart. I will not ſhake 
it off: it is dear to me; it ſhall deſcend 
into the grave with me. 

&« How 
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e How I have loved you !—But why 
ſhould I tinge the white minutes of your 
life, by tracing out the fable hue of mine? 
For you have a gentle heart, and may 
drop a tear at griefs you want the power 
to remove.—Bur, alas! 'tis not in the 
power of friendſhip to heal the wounds 
of unrequitcd love! 


4 


ce Adieu for ever ;—and believe me 
your moſt affectionate friend, and faith. 


ful humble ſervant, 
H. CovarTLany,” 


When I had finiſhed the above, I or- 

dered Wilſon to deliver it to the fi 
ſervant he ſaw, and to return without 
making any further enquiry ; yet ſuch 
was my weakneſs, I longed with the ut- 
moſt impatience for his return, expecting 
to hear ſomething. 
At length he returned; but with a 
countenance expreffive of the greatelt 
affliction, the tears ſtreaming down his 
honeſt face. | 

e Good Heavens!” cried I, “ what 
new evil does thy forlorn countenance 
announce ?—Give me the letter *—me- 
chanically holding out my hand, as if! 
expected one. 

« Have you forgot then, Sir, you 


ordered me to return without one ; but 
you 
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you might have ſpared yourſelf the 
trouble, for the poor dear lady is hardly 
in a condition for writing.” 
« You have ſeen her then, Wilſon? 
Quick, quick, tell me all you know.” 
« Seen her, Sir !—yes, that I have; 


and heard her too.“ | 


« Well, well, order the horſes: as 
there is no anſwer to my letter, I ſhall 
ſet off for the Manor immediately. 
But, dear Wilſon, how did ſhe look?“ 

« Tuſt, for the world, Sir, as if ſhe 
were carrying to her grave. I can tell 
your honour a great deal more when we 
get home; but I'll order the horſes imy 
mediately'—going. | 

« Nay, nayy come back” (graſping 
his arm); © I had rather hear all you 
have to ſay before we fet out; for I have 
ſteeled my heart, Wilſon.” . 


ce And 'tis well you have, Sir; or it 


would break before I had half done my 
ſtory. Fou muſt know, Sir, I met the 
poor dear young lady on the very ſpot 
where you ſaw her to-day, but looking ſo 
pale and wan, I thought ſhe would have 
ſwooned at the ſight of me. Not doubt- 
ing but, your letter was crammed with 
kind words, © thank my ſtars,” ſays I to 
myſelf, © I have that in my pocket will 
call the blood again into thoſe lips; _ 
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ſo the colour did begin to mantle on her 
cheeks—when I ſays, © Ma'am, my maſter 
ſends his kind love to you,” giving her 
the letter. I'm fure ſhe hadn't read it 
half through, when ſhe ſaid her head was 
a little giddy of a ſudden, and ſhe would 
ſit down on the bank to finiſh the reſt.” 
Leave me, leave me,” interrupted 
I, in an agony; I cannot bear it. But, 
no, come back.-And ſo ſhe fat herſelf 
down on the bank: why, ſhe might have 
been wearied with walking ?!!/—O, no, 
no, no: ſhe complained her head was 
giddy ; and ſhe looked all gentle ſweet- 
neſs—Did ſhe, Wilſon ?” eagerly aſked 1, 
c Meek as a lamb, Sir; and, the tears 
ſtreaming from her fweet eyes as ſhe con- 
tinued reading your letter, my heart beat 
in my boſom like a dying bird's.— Well, 
Sir, after ſhe had finiſhed your letter, ſhe 
laid it upon her lap, whilſt her tears 
trickled over it like hail.— “ I am ſure, 
Madam, fays I at length, if my maſter 
were here, he would not let you fit fo 
long upon the cold ground.'—* Never 
fear me, Mr. Wilſon,” faid ſhe, with a 
ſigh that made my heart quake; nothing 
can hurt me now.” She then tried to read 
the letter afreſh; but ſoon put it up in 
her pocket, ſaying, her eye-ſight was 
none of the beſt, and ſhe would __ x 
when 
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when ſhe got home. She then aſked me, 
as ſhe found herſelf not quite ſtrong, if 
I would lend her my arm.— To be ſure, 
Ma'am,' ſays I; © but wou'd to Heaven 
my maſter were here to offer you his. 
I'm ſure he would go diſtracted, if he 
were to know how weak you are,'— 
Why, to be ſure, Mr. Wiſon, he has 
been very kind and attentive to me; 
but—' Here we walked ſlowly on to 
the houſe : ſhe ſpoke never a word till 
we reached the parlour; ſhe ſunk into 
the firſt chair ; when I offered to go into 
the hall, and wait till ſhe was enough 
recovered to write an anſwer to your let- 
ter. She ſaid ſhe was much obliged for 
my good-will, but the letter required no 
anſwer. © But, Madam,” ſays I, I 
ſhall be afraid to ſee my maſter's face 
without one.“ I thought, after this, I 
heard her breathe ſhort; and, looking 
up to her face, I perceived ſhe was as 
dead as a tomb-ſtone,” 

My heart-rending exclamations, Mon- 
troſe, did not break off the thread of his 
itory—He continued, 

« I rung the bell, Sir, as if the houſe 
were on fire: all the ſervants came run- 
ning into the room. I did not ſee Mrs, 
Aylbert; ſhe was confined with the rheu- 
matiſm. In the midſt of the rumpus 
came 
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came in Sir Edward Warren. I'm ſure 
it was by accident. Raiſing her gently 
in his arms, he appeared as ſorry, Sir, 
as you could have been. We all now 
quitted the room, leaving only the houſe. 
keeper with her.— But I am certain ſure, 
Sir, ſhe knew nothing of Sir Edward's 
viſit; for I ſpoke to his ſervant, who was 
leading his horſe in the yard; and he told 
me that his maſter only called to enquire 
after Mrs. Aylbert's health, which is much 
better.“ 

Uncertain how to act, or what to think, 
J ordered my carriage, and drove hither 
with all the expedition my horſes could 
uſe, But J did not loſe the torturing 
thought, by the way, of my Emmeline 
fainting in the arms of my rival ! 

I believe, ſo much travelling as I have 
had in a few days, without any intermiſ- 
ſion of reſt, added to the anxieties of my 
mind, have heated my blood. I have not 
been, nor am I now, quite well, though 
better for the officious care of Wilſon, 
who, of his own accord, ſurpriſed me 
with a phyſician.—-I get no reſt; con- 
tinued wakefulneſs greatly aggravates my 
complaint, which the doctor tells me is 2 
fever on the ſpirits; and he adviſes com- 
pany and gentle exerciſe. —If I am bet- 
ter, whatever it coſts me, I will 9 

ir 
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Sir Jacob Lambton's at the time ap- 
pointed. I have written both to my fa- 
ther and ſiſter, without mentioning a ſyl- 
lable of what paſſcd between me and the 
idol of my ſoul. No—let the deceitful 
ſyren tell her own ſtory. —Adieu, 

| H. CouRTLAND,. 


EET TER XEXVE 
Miſs Courtland to Mi/s Ackworth. 


Lambton Park, 

MY brother, dear Emmeline, did not 

reach Lambton Park till the day 
after us; but ſo pale, ſo emaciated, that, 
ill as he uſed you, it would have ſhocked 
you to behold him. I did not think 
him a maſter of ſo much art; for he af- 
tected a gaiety of temper which was fo- 
reign to his feelings, as he never once 
uttered your name, I determined to 
bend his ſtubborn nature, by obſerving 
a profound ſilence. He ſported a thou- 


ſand little gallantries with Lady Auguſta, 


to ſhew his bravery, —<« Poor boy,” 
thought 
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thought I, © I ſhall humble thee pre. 
ſently for all this.” 

At dinner, the butler careleſsly threy 
a glaſs of Burgundy down Lady Ay. 

uſta's white luſtring gown, which ny 
gallant brother was officiouſly wiping 
off, when Lady Lambton expreſſed tg 
my father how ſorry ſhe was for the ac. 
cident which deprived her of the pleaſure 
of Miſs Ackworth's company ; and add. 
ed, ſhe hoped it would be attended with 
no danger. 

Pale as death looked your poor ſwain, 
My father ſaid, he hoped not; that 
the ſurgeon had aſſured him, there were 
no bones broken. | 

I am ſure I heard my brother's heart 
beat through his waiſtcoat, He looked 
the ſtatue of deſpair, but ſpoke not.— 
Her ladyſhip requeſted to hear the par- 
ticulars of your accident, if it were not 
too much trouble. My father continued. 

„A very diſagreeable event having 
happened to my dear child at Fernley 
Meads, ſhe entreated Mrs. Aylbert, who 
was indiſpoſed, to permit her houſekeeper 
to attend her home, Within about three 
miles of our houſe, the driver being in- 
toxicated, overturned the chaiſe from 


precipice. Luckily, Mr. Falkner ** 
| that 
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that way, reſcued her from immediate 
death, and delivered her up to us covered 
with blood, with ſcarcely any remains of 
life about her.” 

Mr. Clarkſon, Emmeline (for he would 
be here), ſaid, © Falkner muſt feel himſelf 
a happy man, to have preſerved a life ſo 
valuable.“ 

My poor brother could hear no more; 
but, muſtering up his courage, quitted 
the room. Lady Lambton ſaid, ſhe was 
fearful he was ill; for he looked pale.— 
My father and I looked at each other, 
pretty well gueſſing at the cauſe. 

In a few minutes, Wilſon whiſpered 
me, that his maſter begged to ſee me, if 
but for a moment. After making my 
apologies to the company, I left the 
room: when behold I found this once 
gallant, high-ſpirited gentleman, reduced 
almoſt to the weakneſs of a child. 

« Oh! my ſiſter,” graſping my hands, 
© though I have loſt my Emmeline's af- 
ſections, yet her life is dear to me as 
ever.“ 

« Piſh—is that all? - Why ſhould her 
life be dear to you, whole pleaſure it is 
to afflict it with pain?“ 

Cruel, cruel girl; to ſport with my 
feelings, when my ſoul is on the rack. 
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May I not aſk then, if the dear girl has 
received any material hurt by her fall?” 
ce hope not. A diſlocated ſhoulder 
a contuſion over one eye—with a pretty 
deep cut acroſs the left cheek—ſeem to 
be her principal injuries, beſides being 
dreadfully bruiſed from head to foot.” 

« That ſhe 1s preſerved at any rate,” 
cried he, “ I am thankful, even though 
I am indebted for her life to Sir Edward 
Warren.” 

« Have you loſt your ſenſes, brother? 
How came Sir Edward Warren into your 
head?“ 

O, ſiſter, ſiſter, 'tis long ſince he 
has ever been out of it!“ 

« Mr. Falkner, I tell you, was the 
knight who reſcued the diſtreſſed dam- 
ſel. Her fall, however, though it has 
brought on a temporary ſpitting of blood, 
yet we hope it will not end in a decline; 
for your unjuſt ſuſpicions relative to Sir 
Edward Warren have reduced her to a 
ſtate of extreme weakneſs. She 1s very 
ill indeed.” 

« Then, good God defend me—How 
ſhall I bear it? — What is life without 
hope ?” 

« Emmeline is quite of your opinion, 
brother; and not a ſmile has beamed 

upon 
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upon her face ſince your cruel treatment 
of her the day you met her with Sir Ed- 
ward Warren, who was on a vilit to an 
uncle that lives in Mrs. Aylbert's neigh- 
bourhood : though, to be ſure, he has 
perſecuted the poor girl with his officious 
love, which ſhe has conſtantly repulted ; 
and, in lieu of it, has made your laſt 
kind letter the ſubject of her meditations.” 

« ] have been cruelly miſled, my dear 
Sophy.—O, if you have any affection 
for me, write to the dear ſufferer ;—tel] 
her of my penitence—my deſpair—” 

« Well then, if I muſt take your 
cauſe in hand, don't vent your ſpleen on 
your ruffles; they are immenſely hand- 
ſome, and I have heard Emmeline ad- 
mire the pattern What, are they Va- 
lencienne, Bruſſels, or —?“ 

« Dear, dear girl, don't diſtract me 
with ſuch trifles. Write inſtantly to my 
angel, and tell her- O, no; that's 
impoſſible : no pen can tell how much 
| love her!“ 

However, at his requeſt, I have writ- 
ten thus far; which J ſhall diſpatch im- 
mediately by a private hand. Adieu. 

S. COURTLAXD, 
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LETTER XXXVII. 
H. Courtland, Z/q; to G. Montroſe, E.. 


| Roſelands, 


Wr, as my laſt informed you ! 

would, to Lambton Park ; for ſome- 
thing whiſpered my boſom I ſhould there 
find the object of its tendereſt wiſhes; 
for, when alone, I had well weighed my 
conduct, and much had blamed myſelf 
for my precipitancy. Guels, if you can, 
how much I was alarmed on my arrival 
there, to find that a dreadful accident 
had detained her at Roſelands, where ſhe 
flew the morning after ſhe received my 
unfortunate letter. 

When my ſiſter had put me au fait 
of all the dangers which had befallen 
her friend, I made my excuſes to Lady 
Lambton, and left the Park, unknown 
to any of the gueſts but my father and 
ſiſter. 

But you cannot conceive, George, what 
a torrent of plagues again beſet me, on 
ſeeing Sir Edward Warren's carriage at 
my father's door. As I drove up, | 
called to the poſtillions to ſtop ; and bade 


them drive me any where bus home.— 
Wilton, 
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Wilſon, gueſſing what paſſed in my 
mind, ſaid, he wiſhed Dr. Patterſon 
would lay Sir Edward Warren's ſpirit 
in the Red Sea, for it was croſſing us 
every where. 

« Order the carriage to be turned 
then, ſaid I, © and let us drive to Dr. 
Patterſon's immediately.“ —<— He and 
Falkner were from home ; but his kind, 
benevolent wife came out to weleome 
me. She ſaw by my countenance I was 
in affliction ; and with great heſitation 
enquired if all friends were well. 

Pity, George, but do not deſpiſe, my 
weakneſs I burſt into tears. She 
aſked if I had been at Roſelands. 

« O, yes, returned I; “ but never 
more to return thither.“ 

“Good heavens!” rejoined ſhe, © what 
has happened?“ 

« That,” replied I, © my deareſt Mrs. 
Patterſon, which the world combined 
cannot reſtore to me, I have loſt !” 

« Dear Sir, you make me tremble 
=_ apprehenſion ! — What have you 

% The joy and pride of my heart 
My Emmeline.” 

At that inſtant, I ſaw my father's coach 
drive up the avenue. 
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ce As I live,” cried Mrs. Patterſon, 
e here is Miſs Ackworth!— What can 
bring her hither at this late hour !” 

« Then, for heaven's ſake,” ſaid I, 
* do not let me ſee her”—(though my 
win were ſtraining to catch a glance of 

er.) 
ce No,” ſaid Mrs. Patterſon, holding 
my arm, © you ſhall not go, Sir: here 
is ſome miſunderſtanding, which I hope 
will ſoon be cleared up.” 

_ Whilſt we were debating the point, 
the dear creature (with looks—ah ! how 
changed from what I have ſeen them!) 
entered, On ſeeing me, ſhe drew back, 
fell into Mrs. Patterſon's arms, and, for 
a moment, her head funk upon her bo- 
ſom : then recovering breath, ſhe ex- 
claimed, © Ah, Madam, what brings 
Mr. Courtland hither ?—Why does he 
look ſo terribly upon me ?—lI am very 
weak -I connot bear his anger.“ 

ce ] believe, my dear, ſaid ſhe, © Mr, 
Courtland labours under ſome miſappre- 
henſion about you; and the ſooner you 
clear up matters to him the better, 1 
will leave you for the purpoſe.” 

« O, no, no,” (claſping her arms 
ſtill cloſer about her) — Let me 


ſuppoſe you my dear mother for 2 
| moment, 
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moment, and in your maternal arms find 
a ſhelter from the reſentment of an angry 
man.” 

« Do not fear, my dear Miſs Ack- 
worth,” cried I, © of meeting my re- 
ſentment—No, my mind 1s too much 
humbled to entertain revenge. I am 
going inſtantly —I believe my horſes are 
not taken from the carriage; and I will 
only add, 'tis my fervent wiſh that 
Heaven may ſhower its choiceſt gifts 
on you, whatever be the fate of the moſt 
wretched of men.” — I was going—Mrs. 
Patterſon hung by my arm, proteſting I 
ſhould not ſtir, 

te O, ſtay one moment, let me con- 
jure you,” ſaid my angel — ““ 1 have 
much to ſay; but my head is not clear. 
Till I knew you, Mr. Courtland, my 
boſom was the ſeat of peace: you have 
ſtudied its weakneſſes; and where you 
found it moſt acceſſible, there you never 
reſted till you had robbed it of its pre- 
cious gueſt, In exchange you ſent me 
this“ (producing the letter I wrote at 
Fernley Meads)—* but I will wear it 
next my heart! (again returning it to 
her boſom)—< that it may teach it to 
know its duty, how hard ſoever be the 
talk enjoined it.” —She wept bitterly, 
I 4 and, 
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and, after a ſhort pauſe, threw herſelf 
on the window-leat. 

In the mean time, my eyes glanced 
over a note that lay open on the table, 
which I knew to be Emmeline's writing, 
As nearly as I can recollect, it was con- 
ceived in theſe words 


DO an act of charity, dear Mrs, 
Patterſon, and fly to me this moment. 
The man I have reaſon to dread above 
all others (Sir Edward Warren), is here, 
—] am almoſt diſtracted at the idea.— 
He ſurpriſed me before I could give 
orders to be denied, —<—Haſten to me 
then, my dear friend, if you would wiſh 
peace of mind to | 
EMMELINE ACKwoRTH,” 


«© Enough, my dear Mrs. Patterſon,” 
cried I: © this note has cleared all my 
doubts. Come, join with me to entreat 
my forgiveneſs of my much-abuſed Em- 
meline.“ | 

I ſat down by her; and whilſt I im- 
plored her pardon, I took her hand, 
which was cold as death: T next laid 
my. hand on her forehead, which was 
covered with a cold clammy ſweat ; her 
teeth chattered—her lips grew livid— 


and an univerſal ſhivering ſeized = 
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She ſaid ſhe was ſleepy ; but ſpoke no 
more, and ſunk into a ſtate of total in- 
ſenſibility. | 

« Great Heaven! ſhe is dying,“ ex- 
claimed I; © and by my cruelty—Yes, 
I have murdered all that is lovely on 
earth!“ | 

I was not long able to vent my grief 
in words over the ſweet ſufferer. She 
breathed ; and her fainting had all the 
appearance of a ſweet ſleep for near an 
hour that I held her in my arms. 

When ſhe came perfectly to herſelf, 
no language was wanting. to- explain. to 
her the ſituation of my mind.—I ten- 
derly urged her to pardon what was paſt. 

« My weak heart, Mr. Courtland,” 
ſaid ſhe,. © pleads ſtrongly in your fa- 
vour, againſt my judgment. You ſee, 
Mrs. Patterſon” (in a languiſhing voice), 
* to what mortifying humiliations proud 
ſpirits reduce themſelves !'” ?“ 3 

« Can I be too humble, my charming: 
Emmeline,” replied I, “ when I entreat 
for what is dearer than life? The 
world may blame my conduct, my dear 
Mrs. Patterſon, towards this ſweet girl; 
but the cruel ſilence ſne has for ſo many 
months impoſed upon me, made me look 
upon every man who approached her, as 


a rival.“ 
| 1 5 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Patterſon ſaid, I was miſtaken, if 
I thought my regard for her charming 
friend was a ſecret; for that it was im- 
poſſible it ſhould remain ſuch an hour, to 
thoſe who ſaw us together. 

My Emmeline bluſhed.—I propoſed 
our returning home immediately ; which 
Mrs. Patterſon would not permit, till [ 
had taken ſome refreſhment, knowing 
that I had not dined; and my angel ſe. 
conded her requeſt. 

My appetite was too high ſet for vul- 
gar renovation—lI was impatient to be 
gone; and after taking a glaſs of wine, 
1 caught my treaſure in my arms, Car- 
ried her to the coach (which was ſtill in 
waiting), and, throwing myſelf by her, 
felt a joy unknown to my boſom till that 
moment. I then poured forth all the 
tender effuſions of my ſoul; to which 
my Emmeline liſtened with a pleaſed 
attention. Adieu. 

H. CouRTLAND, 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 


Miſs Ackworth to Miſs Courtland. 


Roſelands. 


WHY ſend your ungovernable bro- 
ther to me?—Alas! I am too weak 
at preſent to curb the impetuoſity of a 
madman, But, good heavens! in what 
a whirlwind of rage did we meet at Mrs. 
Patterſon's I ſhall reſerve the ſubject 
till I ſee you, Sir Edward Warren 
again !--Now gueſs the reſt. 

Mr. Courtland was too much taken 
up with his own affairs over-night to- 
give me your letter, which you. hinted 
I ſhould receive by a private hand. He 
produced it the next morning at break- 
faſt, and then only on condition (let the 
contents be what they would) that I 
ſhould read them aloud : but you may 
be aſſured I would ſubſcribe to no ſuch 
terms. Then riſing from table, and 
placing his. chair next mine, he at- 
tempted to retake the letter which he 
had juſt given me. I ſtared at his ef- 
frontery; but he, not the leaſt abaſhed, 
ſtill perſiſted in his deſign. I reaſoned 
with him: he ſaid, love like his was not 

I 6 to 
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to be influenced by ſo cold a pleader as 
Reaſon. 

C Your ſex, Mr. Courtland,” ſaid J, 
« ſeldom fail of teazing mine into . a 
compliance with your wiſhes, when your 
arguments fail.“ 

« Why, if we cannot convince your 
underſtandings by force of argument,” 
added he, © what other reſource have 
we ?—T herefore, depend upon it, I will 
not ceaſe my perſecution till you either 
give me the letter, or promiſe to read it 
yourſelf aloud. —Configer, deareſt crea- 
ture, the glory you will acquire by yield- 
ing; for otherwiſe, depend upon it, you 
muſt ſubmit to the mortification of being 
conquered—as I am reſolute.” 

« J won't be threatened, Sir.“ 

« Nor I won't be trifled with, Ma- 
dam; for I muſt and will fee how two 
ſuch girls write to each other.“ 

On finding my ſtrength very unequal 
to his, I was obliged to yield, He would 
read it aloud, which provoked me the 
more. I ſat ſullen, ſipping my tea— 
ſometimes full of apprehenſion, left his 
whimſical remarks ſhould have called 
forth a ſmile on my countenance, 

« What a monſter this paragraph 
makes me?” added he. Then pro- 
ceeded —© Here the auſterity of my 
features 
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features is ſomewhat ſoftened — and 
here —O, my dear ſiſter, when next 
you draw your brother's. picture, a little 
leſs gall in your ink, if you pleaſe,” — 
Then again—* Bravo !—we mend as 
we go on.— Why, really, ſiſter, you co- 
lour your pictures very highly. That 
feature 1s a little too ſtrongly marked 
with jealouſy, if you pleaſe : and this— 
O, ſhe drefles the character too—Now, 
we come to the ruffles—they are un- 
worthy our attention. But hold—here 
is ſomething ; that is, I ſhall ſend this 
by a private hand.'—Very well, Ma'am; 
and now, I recollect, 'tis time I ſhould 
be paid the poſtage,” (catching me in 
his arms.) 
I was ſo provoked at his rudeneſs, that 
I flew from him to my apartment, and 
wrote a. note, to aſk Mrs. Patterſon to 
ſpend the day with us, the Doctor and 
Mr. Falkner being from home. — Adieu. 
E. ACKWORTH. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 
H. Courtland, /i; to G. Montroſe, Fj, 


| Roſelands, 
THOUGH my heart's ſupremeſt wiſh 

is accompliſhed, in poſſeſſing that 
of my deareſt Emmeline; yet my pen 
cannot ſhape my ideas into any form, to 
deſcribe to you what happineſs 1s, if you 
have never felt it. It is like then— 
No—Upon my ſoul, I cannot tell you 
what it is like. But it is ſomething that 
ſeems ſo nearly bordering on the ex- 
tremes of pain, that it corrodes the joys 
of poſſeſſing. 

What inanimate foul ever talked of 
the power of harmony, who has heard 
the tranſporting ſounds of 7 love you” 
—breathed from the ruby lips of the 
object of his fondeſt wiſhes ? 

My Emmeline's diſpoſition 1s candid 
—frank—generous; for now that ſhe 
can confeſs her regard for me without 
violating her duty, ſhe has laid open to 
me all the ſtruggles of her mind, from 
our firſt meeting, and the pains ſhe took, 
from the knowledge ſhe had of my yr 
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duct to other women, to drive me from 
her heart. 

You will conclude, George, that, for 
ſuch a confeſſion, I was all grateful rap- 
ture; and, ſo agitated were my feelings, 
that I hurried from her into the garden, 
till the violence of them were a little 
ſubſided ; yet I am far from well. But 
if I can keep up, I will not alarm her 
fears by diſcloſing it. The fever I had 
at the Manor frequently returns, pre- 
ceded by ſtrong ſhiverings; but I hope 
in a day or two all will be well again. 

You would not have been plagued 
with a letter to-day, George, bur that 
my angel, ſince her accident, is ſo weak, 
ſhe is ordered by the ſurgeon, who till 
attends her, to lay down an hour or two 
every day.——Ah, how unlike is ſhe to 
all the fantaſtical women I have hitherto 
had any commerce with, who can weep 
for a lap-dog, yet behold humanity la- 
bouring under the heavieſt oppreſſion, 
without gracing it with a tear! 

The woman who attacks you with her 
dreſs, has generally a weak head and an 
unlettered mind. Now, a man has no 


reaſon to complain who ſuffers himſelf 


to be the dupe of her drapery. 
This brings to my mind a converſa- 
tion I lately had in Warwickſhire with 
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my old ſchool fellow, Sir William Bry. 
ton, whom I had not ſeen for ſome year, 
and who was then on the point of mar. 
riage with one of theſe frippery-ladies, 
whoſe hours, out of company, are all 
ſpent at the toilet. 

* How now, old acquaintance,” ſaid 
I, clapping him on the ſhoulder, © does 
the delirium of the ſenſes run as high 
ſeven years after marriage as it did ſeven 
hours before?“ 

« Do, pri'thee, Courtland, aſk that 

ueſtion of a man who loved a woman 
for the beauties of her mind, rather than 
the graces of her perſon. Good ſenſe, 
and good humour, will make any woman 
handſome; but mere beauty, when void 
of a well-cultivated underſtanding, is a 
ſolitary companion for a huſband, after 
it becomes familiar to him ; and, harkee, 
Courtland, if you would avoid the oreateſt 
curſe in life, take care never to marry a 
fine lady.” 

« J hope, Sir William, you do not 
derive your knowledge from experi- 
ence?” 

« Yes, but I do tho'; and have gain- 
ed a vaſt ſtock of patience into the bar- 
gain, which is all that a fine lady be- 
queaths her huſband to Pay off her 


debts.” 
« And 
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« And a very good legacy too, Sir 
William—if it will content her credi- 
tors. 

« That is no concern of her's, whe- 
ther it will or not: her taſte for expence 
muſt be gratified, though to the total 
ruin of her huſband ; for Vanity is never 
troubled with the ſickly qualms of con- 
ſcience for the injuries it does to others.“ 

« This is an alarming picture, Sir 
William, to a man who is on the very 
brink of matrimony.” 

Not at all, Courtland, provided you 
have choſen a rational creature to make 
the voyage of life with you; and not 
with a woman who has no taſte, no joy 
for any thing but diſſipation. As to my 
wife, ſhe has no affection for any thing 
earthly but herſelf; for the heart of Va- 
_y 1s always chilled by an ague-fit of 
TT. 

“ Come, come, Sir William, you 
don't do your lady juſtice—She cer— 
tainly once loved you,” 

« Loved me es, I believe ſhe loves 
me now as well as any thing, except her 
new ſet of French feathers—her ſquir- 
relſ—or her lap-dog. I have two chil- 
dren—and very pretty children they are 
 —but their innocent prattle makes their, 
mother nervous; and ſo they are con- 

| fined 
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fined to the nurſery, whilſt pug is placed 
at table, to receive the careſſes of their 
mama. And if I am confined to my 
chamber for a week together with the 
gout, I never ſee her; for her ſpirits are 
ſo weak that ſhe can't bear to ſee any 
body ſuffer pain.” 
„ But do you never expoſtulate, Sir 
William?“ 

© What the devil, Courtland I— Did 
expoſtulation ever yet avail with a wo- 
man who is too proud for conviction, 
and too weak for argument.—To be ſure, 
nature formed me for the domeſtic life; 
but I have curſedly miſſed my way in 
looking after it: and as my temper 1s 
rather indolent, to avoid recrimination 
in town, I chiefly ſpend my evenings in 
taverns, with a party whoſe homes are 
not better formed for ſociety than my 
own; and ſo we drown our cares in 
Champagne and Burgundy, till the day- 
light breaks in upon the debauch of the 
night; and then we get home, to loſe in 
ſleep paſt pleaſures and paſt cares. But 
ten to one if our ſlumbers be not inter- 
rupted by a peal of thunder which the 
footman lets off at the ſtreet-door, to 
announce the return of our very affec- 
tionate and truly loving wives.“ 


This 
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This is the ſubject of my converſation 
with the poor baronet: and when you 
find a lady whom the above will ſuit, 
ſhew her this; and then aſk her how ſhe 
likes her character on paper. 

Adieu for the preſent. —Falkner re- 
turns to-morrow. I ſhall then haſten to 
him—tell him of all my paſt fears on his 
account—aſk his pardon for many parts 
of my conduct, which muſt have ap- 
peared ſo unjuſtifiable to him, as he was 
a ſtranger to my motives—and to offer 
him in future the unreſerved confidence 
of the molt ſincere friendſhip.— Adieu. 

H. COURTLAND, 


S4ATITER XML 
Miss Ackworth to Mrs, Aylbert. 


Roſelands. 
* Te mourn without meaſure, is folly; 
not to mourn at all, is inſenſibi- 
lity,” ſays a celebrated writer. 
Alas! deareſt Madam, I fear my por- 
tion of ſorrow is yet to come, tenderly 
beloved as I am by the beſt of men. 
Mr, Falkner is very ſuddenly taken dan- 
| gerouſly 
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gerouſly ill. Mr, Courtland went to {ee 
him immediately on his return; ſtaid 
two hours with him; and left him, as he 
believed, in perfect health: but he had 
not been returned an hour, when a mel. 
ſenger came over to ſay, Mr. Falkner was 
taken in a fit the moment Mr. Courtland 
left the houſe; and they were under the 
moſt dread ful apprehenſions that he would 
ſurvive but a ſhort time. 

« Great God!” cried Mr. Courtland, 
« then 'tis I that have killed him!“ — 
He left me with the utmoſt precipita. 
tion; and taking the horſe on which the 
meſſenger came, rode as faſt as it could 
carry him to Dr. Patterſon's. I have 
long loved poor Falkner as a brother; 
and therefore could not withhold from 
him the tender ſorrows of a {iſter—l was 
drowned in tears when Mr, Courtland 
returned, 

«© Hate me—hate me, deareſt Emme- 
line,” cried he; © for in me you behold 
a murderer - Ves, deareſt girl, J am the 
innocent cauſe of Falkner's death !—His 
reaſon is totally overthrown; and if ever 
a momentary ray returns, he exclaims, 
© Where is the murderer gone ?'—T here 
is now but one way by which your Court- 
land can wipe out the curſed appellation, 


and it ſhall be tried, O, help me—en- 
| courage 
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courage me to do a deed, to eraſe the 
horrid thought from out my mind!“ 

In this ſtate of frenzy, he was going 
back to Wellburn. „ I hung upon his 
arm, proteſting he ſhould not leave me, 
till I could truſt him ſafely with himſelf; 
«for if you are unhappy,” ſaid I, “ O, 
Jet me ſhare it with you. My life has 
been all ſunſhine, compared with this 
ſad moment. Say ſomething to give me 
comfort—your looks diſtract me!“ 

« My father will comfort you, my beſt 
love My fiſter alſo will comfort you 
But I have none to give you.” 

I made uſe of every tender perſuaſion, 
to draw the ſecret from him ; which only 
ſeemed to aggravate his ſorrow.—He is 
gone again to Dr. Patterſon's. What 
the event of this viſit may be, Heaven 
only knows ! | 


Ma. CouRTLAND is returned again: 
but ſhut himſelf up in his apartment im- 
mediately ; ſo that I have not ſcen him. 
What I feel, it is impoſſible to deſcribe! 
My ſpirits quite forſake me— I can write 
no more. 
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——— . — — 


I am quite worn down by anxiety, 
What a day and night have I paſſed. 
It is now two o'clock in the morning 
Mr. Courtland not yet returned from Dr. 
Patterſon's ! Had he good news to 
impart, ſurely he would not leave me 
thus long a prey to the bittereſt grief.— 
But I hear his footſteps. O! my fore. 
boding heart !—Yet, to know the work, 
will be ſome ſatisfaction. I will fly to 
meet him. 


— ————  —— — Ä — 


I no ſooner ſaw him, than I ſunk ſpi- 
ritleſs into his arms. 

© Good heavens!” cried he, © I was 
hurrying to my Emmeline for comfort; 
and is this all ſhe brings me !—There 
are hopes of Falkner's life ; but there 
are none of comfort for your Court- 
land!“ 

« You talk in riddles!“ 

« No, my ſweet love,” added he; 
« that I am eternally wretched, is no 
riddle. But 'tis late—Let me entreat 
you to go to bed; your ſpirits want reſt. 


In the morning, we may both be more 
compoſed; 
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compoſed ; for I muſt leave you, my 
deareſt life.” | 

« Leave me!” cried I; “ and to whom 
would you go ?—Where would you find 
a friend who would more readily divide 
your ſorrows with you than your Emme- 
line?“ 

« Do not torture me with this kind- 
neſs,” added he; „ it but adds to the 
anguiſh of my ſpirit.” —(He rang the 
bell—Mrs. Brett came in.) —© Take 
care of this dear angel,” ſaid he; * and 
watch by her the remaining part * the 
night.“ 

f ſaid, I would not quit him til he 
gave me a ſolemn promiſe that he would 
endeavour to reſt alſo. 

«© Reſt!—Reſt!” repeated he, wildly, 
e Do you love me, Emmeline ?” 

« And can you doubt it, after the 
proofs [ have already 33 you?“ 

« Then I'm ſorry for it!“ 

« And why are you ſorry for it?“ lay- 
ing my hand upon his arm. 

e Becauſe - becauſe, cried he, © it 
makes the evil the more complicate; 
and I fear to-morrow will be a day of 
trial indeed, to my beſt love. But en- 
courage me, deareſt Emmeline, to meet 


misfortune boldly ; for here,” (laying his 
hand 
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hand on his heart) —“ here I feel I am 
a coward !” 

I took his hand. I found it parched 
with heat; and Brett told him, ſhe feared 
a fever would be the conſequence, if he 
did not ſpeedily provide ſome remedy 
againſt it, 

« Apainſt it, Brett!” ſaid he. What! 
provide a remedy againſt an evil that robs 
me of pain for ever?“ 

ce Think of the anxiety of your friends, 
Sir !—Think what will be the ſufferings 
of this poor young lady!“ 

« I can't think, Mrs. Brett—I am paſt 
thinking—My mind is all torture!” ſtrik- 
ing his forehead, 

After this, he ſpoke not a word for 
near an hour; which I devoted to ſighs 
and tears. I thought at laſt he grew 
heavy, and ſeemed diſpoſed to fleep.— 
I flipped out of the room, ordering Wil. 
ſon carefully to attend to his behaviour, 

I then went to my own apartment, but 
not to bed—I paſſed the reſt of the night | 
in a great- chair; and, on coming down 
in the morning, I had the ſatisfaction to 
hear that Mr. Falkner had been mending 
ever ſince Mr. Courtland quitted him; 
and that the General and Sophy were ar- 
rived, who had been ſent for expreſs. 

I longed 


5 
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I longed to be the meſſenger of ſuch 
welcome intelligence to Mr. Courtland ; 
and therefore ſent up to enquire how he 
did, and to inform him that breakfaſt 
waited, 

He appeared ſoon after, leaning upon 
Wilſon ; but his diſturbed countenance 
plainly ſpoke how he had paſſed the 
night. He was very pale; yet there was 
an alarming quickneſs in his eye that 
made me ſhudder: his lips too were of 
a livid hue, and his reſpiration ſeemed 
much oppreſſed. 

When I had made proper enquiries af- 
ter his health, I preſented him with a 
baſin of tea, telling him he muſt drink 
it, to enable him to bear the good news 
I had for him. I put it to his lips; he 
drank it, and ſeemed much affected with 
my kindneſs.—I then told him that his 
father was expected every minute; and 
that he had been two hours with Mr. 
Falkner, who began to mend from the 
time he left him laſt night. 

« To be ſure,” cried he, wildly, * 1 
gave him life—gave him all—left myſelf 
a bankrupt But do you really love me, 
Emmeline ?” 

: 5 Why again that queſtion, my deareſt 
ir?“ 


Vor. II. K ec Becauſe— 
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6c Becauſe—becaule,” ſhaking his head, 
ce jt gives my ſoul a keener reliſh of jt; 
anguiſh, I would not have you love me 
—OQ! *ris hell, 'tis torture but to think 
on't!“' - Then throwing himſelf back on 
the ſofa, in a few moments he became 
motionleſs as a corpſe. 

My cries brought all the ſervants about 
us. At that moment the General and 
Sophy entered. —** Ah, my good God!” 
cried I, on ſeeing them, © he is gone— 
he is gone !—Take me—take me from 
him, and ſave my heart the pang of ſee- 
ing him expire!“ 

The ſervants then attempted to carry 
me out; but my ſcreams (they ſince told 
me) reſounded through the whole houſe. 
« No, no,” throwing my arms round 

my dear Mr. Courtland, who appeared 

uite breathleſs, © I wall die here—it 
will ſave trouble,” 

It was ſome hours before they could 
make me ſenſible that Mr. Courtland was 
ſtill Iiving—the dear General and Sophy 
dividing their attention between us. 

When I recovered, I found myſelf fit- 
ting on the floor, leaning my head on 
Mrs. Brett's ſhoulder. 

The General, gently raiſing me in his 


arms, entreated me to be comforted; for 
though 
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though his ſon's malady was violent, he 
hoped it would not be fatal. Then led 
me to Mr. Courtland, who ſeemed to 
be juſt awakened out 50 a {tupor, 

He exclaimed, on ſeeing me, © Surely 
have been in a 4 yet my ſleep has 


been very imperfect; for all the while my 


ears ſeem to have been invaded by the voice 
of ſorrow, which ſtill clings about me,” 
« Come, come; take this medicine,“ 


ſaid his ſiſter, ce and your ſorrow ſhall be 


turned into joy. 

“No, no, replied he; © joy cannot 
live in that breaſt which is deſerted by 
hope ; and as to medicine,” (putting it 
aſide) “ why, tis a cordial for ſickly 
ſouls who fear to meet death, becauſe 
they leave that which may make life a 
bleſſing. And who is this?” ſeeing me: 
« it is a ſhadow of ſomething ſo like my 
Emmeline, I with I could graſp It,” ex- 
tending his feeble arms. 

« It is ᷣ—it is Emmeline,” throwing 
myſelf into them. Let me entreat you 
to be compoſed, if you would not kill 
us all with grief.” 

« If this be Emmeline,” returned he, 
ec then take her from me, becauſe ſhe 
laid ſhe loved me can bear any thing 
but that. 
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© You will break her heart,” ſaid his 
father, „“ if you treat her thus cruelly,” 
«© Deareſt—beſt of women —I, I treat 
her cruelly ?—1, who would die for her? 
—nay, will die!“ 
« Come, take your medicine,” again 


repeated Sophy. 


« Well, I will.” (He drank it off.) 
Nut, ſaid he, „will medicine ſtimu- 
late my courage to heroic deeds ?—Wi1 
medicine teach me how to do my duty— 
yet preſerve my honour? I have made 
a promiſe—a vow—and called the God 
of Heaven to witneſs it.“ 

&« And what did you vow, my dear 
boy?“ ſaid his father. What did you 
promiſe ?” | 

« O, nothing,” ſhaking his head wild- 
1y—“ Not much it was not much; and 
yet my boſom feels its loſs. It is become 
1o cold —ſo cheerleſs without it, I know 
not what to do; for it kept all the ſprings 
of life in action. But a bitter blaſt en. 
ſued, froze up the genial current of my 
blood, and left me quite a wreck.“ — 
Then ſtarting on ſeeing me“ Ah! what 
have I here? Emmeline weeping on 
my boſom But I can't dry her tears.— 
*Tis a long day that's all dedicated to 


weeping ; and ſweet the night that bars 
reflection 
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reflection from the aching memory''— 
laying his hand on his head“ Oh!“ 


————— RR 


IT is many days ſince I have been able 
to take up my pen, We have had two 
phyſicians from Bath, who pronounce 
Mr. Courtland's diſorder to be a nervous 
fever; the foundation of which Wilſon 
ſuſpects to have been laid at Courtland 
Manor, from having imprudently drank 
water when he was exceedingly heated by 
travelling : a violent ſhivering ſucceeded 
it; after which he had often complained 
that he was far from well, but inſiſted it 
ſhould not be mentioned in the family, 
ſtill hoping it would go off. 

His father has not quitted him a night 
ſince his illneſs: he talks and weeps al- 
ternately. The phyſicians do not think 
his life in danger; and could he get reſt, 
his head would be more compoſed. 

On finding him this morning a little 
refreſhed, his ſiſter told him ſhe had news 
for him, which ſhe expected would haſten 
his recovery: that Falkner mended very 
faſt, and, ſhe hoped, would ſoon be in 
a condition to viſit him; © for he longs 
to thank you for the life you have given 


him,” ſaid ſhe. 
K 3 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of a reply, he was ſeized with 
a ilrong convulſion; and it was full three 
hours before it left him.—O ! Madam, 
they were hours of exquiſite anguiſh to 
all around him, 

„What, has Emmeline quite deſerted 
me?” looking about him, when he came 
to himſelf, “ Can you tell me how 
many days it is fince I ſaw her laſt ?— 
She is dead, perhaps, and nobody will 
venture to tell me of it.“ 

« No, my dear child,” ſaid his father, 
« here is Emmeline, almoſt dying of 
grief at obſerving how ill you are. Look 
kindly on her; and if you can, adminiſter 
conſolation to her affliction.” 

« Look at me, my dear, my excel- 
lent father. Do I look like a man who 
can offer comfort to the afflicted ?—No; 
henceforward you ſhall be my Emme- 
line's comforter. But can you tell me 
what it is that gives me this pain in my 
head?“ 

« J wiſh I could, my dear boy,” re- 
plied his father. As you ſeem a little 
more compoſed, I beg you would tell 
me if you have any ſecret grief at heart; 
for your doctors inform us, they would 
anſwer ſoon to cure your bodily diſeaſe, 
provided you have none of the mind. 


But they have the ſtrongeſt 3 
that 
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that you have, as you frequently allude 
to the laſt converſation which you had 
with Mr. Falkner. Yet that cannot be, 
Mr. Falkner having related every ſen- 
tence of that converſation to me.“ And 
the General tells us, nothing then paſſed 
but what his fon muſt have derived plea- 
ſure, rather than pain, from, 

He anſwered his father's interrogatives 
only with fighs; and ſoon after, I ſaw, 
by the quickneſs of his eye, his diforder 
was again returning. 

« Can this be Emmeline?“ ſaid he, 
after a pretty long ſilence, © I fear, 
ſiſter, you have deceived me: this is not 
the dear angel on whom my heart has fo 
fondly doated — This is ſome child of 
ſorrow—ſee how ſhe weeps—how pale 
ſhe is. Affliction is the very canker of 
beauty, Deareſt ſiſter, never let the 
world know how much I have loved 
her; nay, I knew it not myſelf, till it 
was too late. — Be ſure, never tell me 
ſhe pities me My heart is very tender 
it would break it. How very ſad the 
ſoul is, my ſweet love, (attempting to 
grafp my hand) „when all its peace is 
fled !——O! when will it return again 
io me !—Never—never—never!” 

E. ACKWORTHs 
K 4 
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LETTER XIII. 
To the Same. (In Continvation.) 


IF I am incoherent, pardon mel write 

only a few lines occaſionally, without 
form or connexion. Concluding that ! 
meet with your indulgence, as formerly, 
I'll proceed with my narrative. 

Having heard that Mr. Courtland had 
had a much more compoſed night than 
uſual, we aſſembled at breakfaſt with 
more ſatisfaction than we had done for 
many preceding days; when the butler 
came in to ſay, that Mr. Courtland had 
Juſt ſent to him for half a pint of brandy; 
but that he could not think of ſending it 
up to him without further advice. 

« Good heavens!” cried the General, 
« what is the matter with my poor boy's 
head ?—What a wreck is his mind be- 
come!“ 

He then haſtened to him, and found 
him up and dreſſed, as uſual (for he has 
been very little confined to his bed), 
though extremely weak and emaciated. 
The General aſked him, why he wanted 


brandy ? 
cc Becauſe,” 
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« Becauſe,” replied he, © it keeps up 
the courage, and makes men fit for de- 
ſperate deeds.” 

His father told him, ſmiling, valorous 
deeds were not expected of him in his 
preſent condition. 

It might be ſo, he ſaid, when he was 
ill; but he was now well; and that he 
was about to do a deed which would 
make every fibre in his heart to ſhake. 
« But you mult order the poſt-chaiſe— 
I don't think I can walk far.” 

« We ſhall ſee that,” ſaid his father, 
te if you will let me conduct you to the 


breakfaſt · parlour. Change of air may 


do you good.“ 

O, Madam, never ſhall I forget his 
appearance on entering, leaning on the 
ſhoulder of his father, whoſe looks ex- 
preſſed the moſt tender benevolence. 

% My dear girls,” ſaid the General, 
« I have brought my poor boy to break- 
faſt with you. Then placing him on 
the ſofa, he aſked me, if I would not fic 
by him ? 

« What, has Emmeline been ill?“ 
alked he, looking tenderly upon me— 
« And every body has been cruel 
enough not to tell me of it.” 

© You will make every body ill, my 
dear brother,” ſaid Miſs — ce jf 
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you do not ſtrive againſt this malady, 
which has taken ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of 
your mind.” 

« J am quite well now, you ſee,” 
ſhaking his head. „I have ordered the 
chaiſe; air will do me good: I am going 
to ſee Falkner, to congratulate him on 
his recovery. Bur don't ever expect me 
back again. 

« And whither would you go?” ſaid 
his father. 

« To that happy country,” returned 
he, © which I one day heard you read of, 
. © where the wicked ceaſe from troubling, 
and where the weary are at reſt;' for ! 
am very tired'—ſinking down, They 
all helped to ſupport him. 

Fecling I could not ſtand another vio- 
lent ſhock, I was hurrying out of the 
room; when, with uncommon force, he 
ſprang from his father's arms, and, catch- 
ing my hand, exclaimed—< Stay one 
minute—one little minute—if you be 
Emmeline. The laſt pang will ſoon be 
over, and you muſt witnels 1t.”'—T hen, 
quite exhauſted, he ſunk upon the floor. 
—] threw myſelf by him. They laid 
his head on my lap; en father kneeling 
in ſilent anguiſh over the breathleſs body: 
Sophy had fainted away; but what til! 
| heightened the ſcene, was the exclamatory 
ZEA ſorrow 


I”, 
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ſorrow of poor Wilſon, who was on his 
knees by me, offering up his prayers to 
Heaven for the preſervation of his dear 
maſter.-I wonder how I endured it—I 
was ſtupid—I was paſt all ſenſe of feel- 
ing. 

Happily this fainting procured him an 
hour's ſleep afterwards; but we were 
under the moſt alarming apprehenfions 
how he would act when he came to him- 
ſelf; yet he was much more compoſed 
and collected than we imagined, and aſk- 
ed if the carriage was ready ? 

« And where would you go, my love?” 


ſaid his father. Can you go where you 


will be more tenderly treated than with 
me?“ 

«© Why, no. But I can't bear tender 
treatment; and for that reaſon I would 
fly from you—My heart 1s broken.” 

c You will break all our hearts,“ ſaid 
Miſs Courtland; “ and as to poor Em- 
meline here, you will be the death of 
her.“ 

« Alas! I thought, poor girl, ſhe was 
dead and buried; for I have long had 
ſomething in my boſom which told me 
lo. I'm glad ſhe never knew the griefs 
which I have known.” 


K 6 Wilſon 
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Wilſon then, to divert him, ſaid, if he 
intended making viſits that morning, he 
ought to have his hair dreſſed. 

Looking wildly upon him, he ex- 
claimed —© My hair dreſſed ! — Why, 
whom have I to pleaſe ?— The world 
now is all darkneſs to me; for the ſun is 
ſet which uſed to ſhine on me.” (Then 
taking my hand)—* Is this my Emme- 
line's hand? I have loved you, my ſweet 
girl, with all the ſincerity of which an 
ardent and youthful] heart is capable: but 
you mult not weep; for tears, which fall 
lightly from your eyes, lie heavily here” 
—(laying his hand on his boſom). “ But 
the worſt will ſoon be over.—ls the chaiſe 
ready, ſiſter ?”” 

At that inſtant Mr. Falkner drove vp, 
who was much better, and had called ſe- 
veral times; but as he ſtill continued 
weak, it was judged moſt proper that he 
mould not ſee Mr. Courtland. 

te Good God!” wringing his hands, 
ce here is Falkner (tears running down 
his face).—“ But why was he fo impa- 
tient? — Well, no matter; it will all be 
ſoon over.” (Then catching me in his 
arms as Mr, Falkner entered)“ Can 
you leave me for ever, Emmeline ?” 


« J will 
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ec IJ will anſwer with my life,” ſaid his 
father, Emmeline will never quit you, 
provided you exert yourſelf, and do not 
give way to this weakneſs which has lately 
taken poſſeſſion of you.“ 

As Mr. Falkner advanced, I found 
his tremors encreaſe. Mr. Courtland 
then took his hand, ſaying, “ Falkner, 
] had but one earthly treaſure to make 
the journey of life pleaſant to me my 
Emmeline. I have long ſuſpected your 
attachment to her; and your late illneſs, 
ſo ſuddenly following the declaration I 
made you of our mutual attachment, 
convinced me of it. I ſilently vowed 
to the God of Heaven that ſhe ſhould 
be your's, ſhould life be granted you; and 
here I fulfil my vow”'—attempting to 
take my hand, which he wanted ſtrength 
to hold, for he was quite exhauſted : again 
he fainted away. | 

Judge, Madam, of the aſtoniſhment 
with which every one preſent was filled. 

As ſoon as he recovered his reaſon, 
Mr. Falkner took my hand, and laid it 
in Mr. Courtland's, ſaying, © Thus let 
me reſtore again to you the treaſure of 
your ſoul, We have ſtrangely miſappre- 
hended each other. Your charming ſiſ- 
ter, Courtland, is the only treaſure I 

would 
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would wiſh to receive from your hands; 
for which I have already your father's 
ſanction, together with the concurrence 
of her own heart.” 

% What ſays my Harry?” interrupted 

the General“ Will you admit Mr, 
Falkner as a brother, that love and 
harmony may reign once more amoneſt 
us?” 
A ray of ſatisfaction beamed over his 
face. Moſt gladly,” cried he. © Bur 
either teach me how to temporize with 
my feelings, or leave me to the in- 
dulgence of them; for I am very weak, 
and happineſs 1s ſo new to me My 
ſweet Emmeline, your hand.” 

His father preſented it to him, ſaying, 
« Take it, my ſon; and if life be continued 
to you, let it be your principal ſtudy how 
you can beſt deſerve it. But we will 
all retire, and leave her to huſh the agi- 
ration of your ſpirits, that you may be 
enabled, ſome time hence, to receive us 
with more ſatisfaction.” They then 
withdrew, 

What an awkward ſituation was mine! 
Yer I exerted every tender care for the 
recovery of my patient; who. had the 
goodneſs to tell me, it would be more 


efficacious towards his recovery than all 
the 
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the medicines which could be preſcribed 
for him. 

What has he not ſuffered for my ſake? 
Can I be too attentive—too grateful—— 
for all his goodneſs to me? Though 
his heart, he affures me, is perfectly at 
eaſe, yet he mends but ſlowly ; ſuch ra- 
vages has the fever made in his conſti- 
tution.— Adieu. 
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c As Love alone can exquiſitely bleſs, 
& Love only feels the marvellous of pain, 
« Opens new veins of torture in the ſoul, 
% Andwakes the nerve where agonies are born.“ 
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" ſoul and body, which are formed of 
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body inſtantly takes up the cauſe, and, 
both uniting, make ſuch a havock with 
the man, that Death ſtands aloof, wait. 
ing the word of command, when Life 
ſnaps the thread of mortality, to catch 
him in his jaws. But my Emmeline's 
tenderneſs has this once diſappointed the 
monſter of his expected morſel. 

So I find my father has told you all 
how and about it. I am afraid my con- 
duct, if properly ſtated, does not make 
a very gallant figure on paper. 

What a bleſſed miſtake did I make re- 
ſpecting the object of Falkner's paſſion — 
my ſly ſiſter! Who could have ſuſ— 
pected it? Why, yes; I find every body 
ſuſpected it but your jealous- pated friend. 
But it is my fate always to be diverging 
from the line of prudence and common 
ſenſe, to launch into heroics. 

When I found Falkner, as I thought, 
dying, I aſked him, if love were not the 
cauſe of his ſuffering ?—He anſwered in 
the affirmative.—I ſolemnly vowed to 
grant him the object of his wiſhes ; for 
I concluded that every man who ſaw my 
Emmeline, muſt ſee her with my eyes. 
He thanked me, ſaying, I had given 
him new life, after the hell of torments 
I had made him ſuffer. But, conclud- 

10g 
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ing that we underſtood each other, he 
never hinted his diſorder was occalioned 
by my informing him of the match which 
concluded was going on between Clark- 
ſon and my ſiſter, and that that gentle- 
man, on ſoliciting my conſent to pay his 

addreſſes to her, had obtained it. 
My ſiſter tells me, no language can 
aint my Emmeline's affliction during 
my illneſs. Indeed her countenance ſtill 
wears ſtrong indications of it; but now 
[ begin a little to recover my ſpirits, ſhe 
grows very ſhy of her attentions, which 
I covet more than ever. I have com- 
plained of it to her. I have alſo com- 
plained to my father; and then I fare the 
better for it for ſome days after. And 
now ſhe has taken it into her head to 
complain, and ſays, I am never ſatisfied. 
«© The ſooner then, my dear,” added 
he, „ you appoint the day of trial which 
I propoſed to you at Courtland Manor, 
the more it will redound to your advan- 
tage; for we muſt never think of truſt- 
ing our Courtland into the world again 
without a guide, ſince he knows fo little 
how to conduct himſelf, I love your 
virtues, my Harry ; but I wiſh to ſub- 
due your faults, You are generous in 
your nature, and always open to con- 
viction. 
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viction. Pride ſets the human mind 
above its Maker; but an humble ſpirit 
ſhews its entire dependance on its dil. 
penſations. You are not avaricious 
neither; for avarice is the loweſt vice 
of man: and he who is puffed up with 
the arrogance of riches, floats in his own 
droſs, which the canker of time gra- 
dually moulders away, and then he ſinks 
again into that nothingneſs from whence 
he firſt aroſe.” 

He was proceeding, when we were 
interrupted by the arrival of the Darn- 
ley family. Lady Auguſta—lſo full of 
concern for my 1lIneſs —ſo tender ſo 
compaſſionate—and ſo — ſo ſo— 


Adieu. 
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LEE TITEL K : ASE 
To the Same. 


« There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
« Which, taken at the flood, leads on to Fortune; 
« Omitted, all the voyage of their lives 
« Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries.“ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


WHAT, poetry again ?'——Yes, 
faith; for, by taking the tide at 
the flood, I hope ſoon to get ſafe into port. 
The long- expected day of trial at 
length came. The two preceding ones 
my ſiſter had ſpent with Mrs. Patterſon. 
My ſweet love had not courage to ven- 
ture down to breakfaſt, I admired her 
delicacy, though it deprived me of her 
company. My father had unavoidable 
buſineſs abroad, which detained him till 
we met at dinner. Emmeline was not 
come down. 
« I'm afraid,” ſaid my father, putting 
a note into my hand Juſt received from 
ber, „ that we ſhall not be able to bring 
our cauſe to a hearing; for Emmeline 
here declines her ſuit; begs to withdraw 
herſelf, and to throw her cauſe on the 


mercy of her judges. But read.“ 
The 
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The note was as follows : 


« Deareſt Sir, 

«© WHEN characters moſt diſtinguiſh. 
ed for their i integrity appear at the awful 
bar of Juſtice, however conſcious of their 
Innocence, yet the mind mult feel itſelf 
ſubdued by ſuch a ſolemnity. How 
then, dear Sir, can I appear, knowing 
my guilt ?—for I have taken counſel of 
my heart, and that condemns me. If 
then, Sir, there be any merit in the con- 
feſſion of a fault, I own myſelf criminal; 
and can only plead in my juſtification the 
ſtrong temptation I had to draw me from 
my duty. 

« Yet all the mercy I aſk is, that you 
will diſpenſe with my appearance on the 
trial.—Be you, deareſt Sir, my advo- 
cate and judge; for I am well aware that 
my adverſary is furniſhed with all that 
ſeductive eloquence which can * make 
the worſe appear the better reaſon.”— 
And believe me, Sir, you ſhall never 
have cauſe to repent your indulgence to 
your dutifully affectionate 

| E. AcKwoRTH.' 


When I had read this extraordinary 
requeſt, I begged to know what reply 
had been made to it. 

cc Why,“ 
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« Why,“ returned he, © I wrote to 
her that a matter of ſo much importance 
could not be properly adjuſted without 
her appearance in court.“ 

At that inſtant I heard her footſteps, 
and haſtened to the door to lead her in, 
covered with bluſhing confuſion —her 
ſweet eyes fixed on the floor ; and though 
conducted her to her ſeat at table, I 
could venture to ſwear ſhe never ſaw me. 
She took up her knife and fork, which 
dropt from her nerveleſs hand as ſhe at- 
tempted to carve; and then ſhe took 
them up again; and again ſhe attempted, 
but with as little ſucceſs as before. The 
ſervant handed her bread—ſhe returned 
him her plate—and then aſked him why 
he did not bring 1n the ſecond courſe. 

« Don't be in a hurry, my love,” ſaid 
my father; * we have not taſted of the 
firſt yet.“ 

« Bleſs me, Sir,” returned ſhe, «I 
am vaſtly ſtupid to-day.” 

She then made another attempt to- 
wards carving ſome chickens, But ſee- 
ing ſhe was not likely to ſucceed better, 
I ſaid, with permiſſion, I would take 
the trouble off her hands; though I 
would not promiſe to acquit myſelf with 
that ſkill which ſhe had done on former 
occaſions, 
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As I found her emotions rather en. 
creaſe than ſubſide, I was pained that the 
ſervants ſhould be ſpectators of a ſcene 
wherein the beloved of my heart was { 
principal a performer: I therefore nod. 
ded to them to withdraw. But my fa- 
ther calling for a glaſs of wine, entreated 
Emmeline to drink one with him. She 
neither refuſed nor accepted his offer; 
upon which he ſaid, «© I'm ſorry, my 
dear, you came to dinner in complai- 
ſance to me ; for I ſee you have no ap. 
petite, Perhaps you had rather retire 
to the drawing-room ; and we will drink 
our coffee with you.“ 

« Tf 1 might be indulged, Sir,” re- 
turned ſhe, in a voice ſcarcely audible, 
« ] ſhould be much obliged——” 

« But, my love, take one glaſs of 
wine firſt,” ſaid he; © it will raiſe your 
ſpirits.” 

Unluckily he could not have hit upon 
a means which could have diſcompoſed 
them more; for, attempting to raiſe it 
to her lips, ker hand trembled fo vic— 
tently that ſhe threw it all about. I 
called for another; which I put to ber 
lips; and when ſhe had drank it, I led 
her to the drawing-room, entreating her, 
for my ſake, to fortify her mind—that, 
when my father preſented to me the prize 

| 12 01 
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of love, I ſhould not ſee, on her ſide, 
it was granted with reluctance; and 
added, if it would enable her to look on 
me with more compoſure, I could with 
truth declare, that I was ready the next 
hour to reſign all my once-boaſted li- 
berty for thoſe ſweets of ſlavery which I 
hoped to enjoy in gentle bondage with 
her. Kiſſing her hand, I returned to 
table; but faith, George, had little 
more reliſh for the pleaſures of it than 
my angel. Yet we men, you know, are 
obliged to affect a bravery, however 
much our feelings may be concerned.— 
] carried it off tolerably well. 

After ſitting about an hour, which to 
me ſeemed an eternity, my father or- 
dered coffee to the drawing-room ; and 
aſked me if I would not attend? 

« Moſt willingly, Sir,” riſing. 

Now, George, don't you feel for me? 

My father took his ſeat on the ſofa, 
next Emmeline. I ſtood leaning on the 
back of a chair oppoſite, 

He then, lawyer like, proceeded to 
open the cauſe. * As you have already, 
my deareſt Emmeline,” taking her hand, 
« acknowledged yourſelf guilty, you muſt 
only wait till the ſentence of the court 
be pronounced,” —She bowed.—“ And 

now, 
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now, Courtland, ſtand forward on your 
defence.” 

ce It will be very ſhort, Sir; and not 
drawn out into a tedious length by any 
quirks and quibbles of the law. Truth 
and Nature are my counſel ; and under 
their auſpices I plead. 

« From the time, Sir, that this dear 
girl was three years old, I may date the 

commencement of a paſſion which has 
been almoſt hourly encreaſing upon me 
through life ; except thoſe I ſpent abroad, 
which I never call to mind but with the 
molt extreme regret, My ſpirits, un- 
broken by diſappointment, gaily em- 
braced every folly which pleaſure had to 
offer, —On returning, Sir, to you and 
virtue, my principles recovered new vi- 
gour; and I ſoon learnt that there were 
pleaſures more refined—more rational— 
to be found in virtuous ſociety, than [ 
had ever yet enjoyed. - When you firſt 
preſented my ſweet Emmeline to me, 
you bade me love her as a filter. There 
my feelings revolted. I did love her 
agreeably to your requeſt ; but I found 
the affection very diſtin from that I had 
for my ſiſter Sophy; and all my ſtudy 
was, how to change the relationſhip into 
a nearer and tenderer name, As ſoon as 
I thought 
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| thought I was maſter of her ſenti- 
ments, I made her an offering of my 
heart; which ſhe cruelly declined ac- 
cepting, and at the ſame time laid ſuch 
an embargo on my ſilence to you as 
threatened me with her eternal diſplea- 
ſure, if I dared to break it. Bur, 
alas! how weak is man, when woman 
guides his fate From that time I be- 
came careleſs of my conduct, hoping 
that you, Sir, would diſcover what I 
durſt not reveal. And now, if my 
fair accuſer has other crimes to lay to 
my charge, I ſtand here to anſwer 
them.“ | 

« What ſays my girl?” interrupted 
my father. | 

« I have nothing to ſay,” replied ſhe. 
© I have already confeſſed my guilt, and 
thrown myſelf on the mercy of my judges, 
Yet, could this confeſſion make me ap- 
pear leſs culpable, from you, Sir,” (to 
my father) © I ſhould hope my ſentence 
might be executed with leſs rigour. 

« When I firſt began to diſcover Mr. 
Courtland's attachment to me, I ſought 
every means which prudence could ſug- 
veſt to divert his thoughts into another 
channel; © for,” ſaid I to myſelf, © ſhall 
I, an orphan, without either friends or 


fortune — ſhall I make no other return to 
Vor. II. L my 
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my noble benefactor than ſuffering his only 
ſon—the pride of his hopes—to indulge 
a paſſion unworthy of him, and encou- 
rage him to act in open diſobedience to 
the will of ſuch a father ?—No! let the 
world forſake me, rather than I ſhould 
do an action which would render me un- 
worthy of its eſteem.” 

She could not proceed ; the tears ran 
down her cheeks; which my father wiped 
away. Wou'd* I could have availed 
myſelf of ſuch an indulgence! But pru- 
dence ſuggeſted to me that I had better 
keep my diſtance a little longer, | 

« And now, my children,” ſaid my 
father, „I have heard the cauſe on both 
ſides, I muſt beg your indulgence to 
grant me a hearing likewiſe, | 

« Tt is many years, my ſon, ſince I 
pleaſed myſelf with the idea of ſeeing a 
mutual affection take place between you 
and my Emmeline; for, early in life, 
you gave a rich promiſe of being one 
day that which time has at length ma- 
tured. Though the irregularity of your 
conduct for a long time baffled all my 
expectations, and your attachment to 
women, without diſtinction of character, 
was a conſtant ſource of chagrin to me, 
* my virtuous Emmeline,“ ſaid I, * ſhall 


never fall a victim to the licentious pro- 
fligacy 
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fligacy of my ſon.— I acquainted your 
friend Montroſe, who was in all my ſe- 
crets, with my intentions; and, by your 
letters to him, I regulated my own con- 
duct. Forgive this breach of confidence, 
in conſideration of the good which re- 
ſulted from it. He pleaded hard for 
you, Courtland; ſtill venturing to pro- 
nounce you had not a vicious heart, and 
hinting, that if I could find a means to 
ſnatch you from the vortex of folly in 
which you were floating in France, that 
a time would come when, he would an- 
ſwer with his life, you would become the 
very Character my ardent wiſhes had 
formed of you. 

« When you returned to England, I 
gave up every idea that your reformation 
would ever be effected. I then dreaded 
the moment, above all others, which muſt 
neceſſarily introduce you to my Emme- 
line, leſt her tender unſuſpecting heart 
ſhould be touched by your perſonal 
graces, which I had heard. ſo highly 
ipoken of, without being able to intereſt 
your heart. I introduced you then 
to her in the character of a brother—a 
character ſo ſacred, that, in a mind not 
totally vitiated, I thought would check 
all the irregular impulles of your heart, 
ſhould any ariſe reſpecting her, 
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« ſoon ſaw the progreſs which the 
ſimplicity of her manners had made upon 
you; and that, whilit her good ſenſe 
curbed your levity, ſhe found the art of 
chaſtening and rivetting your affections, 
Had your attachment been ſolely to 
her perſon, I ſhould have indulged ſmall 
hopes of its duration. But when I found 
the qualities of her mind had taken hold 
on your judgment, then I ardently wiſhed 
that the prepoſſeſſion might be mutual. 
With infinite ſatisfaction I beheld this 
new paſſion operating on my Emmeline's 
mind. I ſaw ſhe wiſhed to eſteem the 
man whoſe engaging manners had touch- 
ed her heart. She was 1gnorant of its 
ſituation, and too ingenuous for diſguiſe, 
In the midſt of her perplexities, how 
often have your ſiſter and I wiſhed to 
extricate her! (for ſhe and Mrs. Aylbert 
were both concerned in my plot upon 
you.) But ſtill I thought it was better 
to remain a ſpectator, than an actor, in 
our little drama, at leaſt for a time. —— 
Your dutiful attention to me, Courtland, 
and your affectionate regard for your 
ſiſter, were the ſureſt teſtimonies I could 
receive that you were ſincere in your re- 
formation ; for the boſom devoted to its 
own indulgences, is too narrow to con- 


tain the parental and fraternal affections. 
6 have 
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c J have now waited, my dear chil- 
dren, with an impatience nearly equal 
to your own, to bring matters to a pro- 

er elucidation, 

« ] will only further add one hint for 
you to remember—that whatever is mor- 
tal, is uncertain; and ſhould trials meet 
you in your progreſs through life, be 
aſſured, my children, that the ſupports 
of religion can beſt qualify vou to bear 
them ; and that alone will enable you to 
appear with humble confidence at the laſt 
great day of trial, where the Searcher of 
all hearts will fit himſelf as judge.” 

A pauſe took place for ſome time. 
He then proceeded, 4 

Taking my Emmeline's hand, and 
laying it in mine, “Receive from my 
hand, my Courtland, the deareſt pledge 
of affection which it will ever be in my 
power to make you; and may the God 
of Heaven long preſerve you a bleſſing 
to each other!“ 

I received the dear depoſit on my knee; 


and as I preſſed it to my lips it was moiſt- 


ened with a tear, the tender teſtimony 
waich nature lends her children when ſhe 

denies them language. | 
Here another ſilence enſued; for it was 
ſome time before ] found my voice ſtrong 
L 3 enough 
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enough to ſupport the weight of my ſeel. 
ings. At length I did ſtammer out ſome- 
thing to this purpoſe—Thar I feared 1 
had only a divided heart to offer my 
angel; but aſſuring her at the ſame time 
that ſhe only ſhared it with my father, — 
Then turning to him, I aſked him to tell 
me by what means I could in ſome mea- 
fure diſcharge the weight of ſuch obli- 
gations ? 

« By making the beſt of huſbands to 
my Emmeline,” ſaid he, again preſſing 
our hands; who, I am afraid, will find 
full exerciſe for her patience, if every 
time, Harry, you make a preſent of your 
wife to all your male friends who ſhall 
look upon her with the eyes of love.” 

© There is no fear of that now, Sir; 
for the laſt exploit of the kind has coſt 
me too dear. Every day will render me 
more and more covetous of my treaſure; 
and, ſo far from giving it away, I even 
now ſhudder at the thought that other 
eyes than my own ſhould ever behold it.” 

My father then folded us both to his 
boſom, ſaying, © My ſweet Emmeline, 
you have been long the child of my 
adoption: from this moment you have 
a nearer and tenderer claim to my af- 


fections; and may Heaven long preierve 
| pou 
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you a bleſſing to each other, again em- 
bracing us. To which my heart gave 
an aſſenting Amen. 

« If Providence,“ continued he, © had 
not carefully concealed from us the mi- 
ſeries of life, deſpondency would ſlacken 
our purſuits and pervade all preſent en- 
joyments. Early in life I was marked 
out to ſuffer. The world preſſed hard 
on my misfortunes ; but religion upheld 
me in the conflict, The wretched have 
few claims upon the world; in the midit 
of it I ſeemed to live in ſolitude; for I 
poſſeſſed not the means to court the 
{miles of the proſperous. I had only a 
lieutenant's pay—and two helpleſs babes 
to ſupport, May my example teach you 
fortitude, my children, ſhould the hour 
of affliction ever overtake you ; —de- 
ſpondency ſuits not the Chriſtian ; for 
whoever has been long familiar with dif- 
appointment, is prepared for the fallacy 


of human enjoyments. Heaven often 


grants us the accompliſhment of our 
wiſhes, but does not promile for their 
duration.— When I married your mo- 
ther, my Courtland, my happineſs was 
as perfect as the lot of humanity could 
make it: ſhe was in the bloom of youth 
and the pride of health; yet the ſtroke 
of death came ſuddenly upon her— 
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ſaatched her from my bleeding heart, 
and left me furrounded by all the ra. 
vages of war—with my two helpleſs 
babes. Juſt before ſhe expired, ſhe hung 
this picture round my neck,” (ſeeking 
it out) © which has been the ſolitary 
companion of my boſom for more than 
twenty years. Keep this, my beloved 
Harry,” ſaid ſhe, as a tender memo— 
rial of the brevity of all human enjoy— 
ments. Shew it our children, ſhould 
they ever think of entering the married 
ſtate, that they may ſee life has nothing 
certain in it but miſery. And, O tell 
them they will find the bed of ſickneſs 
has its torments, without the aggrava- 
tion of a guilty conſcience. — Though 
my body 1s weakened by the icy hand of 
death, the feelings of a wife and mother 
ſtill cling about my heart,—Tell them 
allo, my deareſt love, that a life of vir- 
tue is the beſt comforter on a dying bed, 
and that my laſt prayer to Heaven was 
to petition bleſſings for them.“ Then 
throwing her languid eyes upon me, 
with a gentle ſigh, the pureſt ſpirit ever 
embodied by human clay fled to its na- 
tive ſkies.” 

Then returning the picture of my once 
beautiful mother to his boſom, he walked 
the room in great emotion; whilſt I ſup- 

ported 
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ported my ſweet Emmeline, almoſt 


drowned in tears, 

« Pardon me, deareſt children,” again 
returning to us; I meant not to diſtreſs 
you; but I thought myſelf bound to 
fulfil a promiſe made to my dying wife. 


'You will naturally conclude, that on her 


death I gave myſelf up to unavailing ſor- 
row. I did: it is difficult to conquer 
grief in its firſt ſtages. The world ſtill 
had claims upon me. I had the duties 
of a ſoldier and a parent to fulfil, The 
thought was agonizing ; for, ſhould a 
ball from the enemy mark me for de- 
ſtruction, who was there to ſupply my 
place with my children ?—Every morn - 
ing at the beat of drum, when I folded 
you to my heart, I felt as if I were tak. 

ing a laſt embrace; when the hand of 
Providence, my Emmeline, ſent your 
father to me, and ſnatched my darlings 
from diſtreſs. You know what followed. 
Your tender mother, Emmeline, became 
a mother to my babes alſo; careſſed them 
with maternal fondneſs, and ſaved their 
father from ever feeling more the cruel 
pangs of hunger; for ] was too proud to 
breathe my diſtreſſes to vulgar ears.” 

I ſcarcely know, George, what I ſaid 
or what I did. I feared I ſhould not 
have preſerved my Emmeline from faint- 
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ing, ſo entirely was her gentle nature 
ſubdued by this pathetic ſtory. As ſoon 
as the perturbation of my mind was a 
little ſubſided, I ventured to aſk my 
father when he would give me leave to 
aſſume my new character of a huſband? 

« You muſt well ſtudy the part firſt,” 
ſaid he, ſmiling; © for there will be a 
little demur, which I once mentioned 
to your Emmeline, reſpecting a young 
gentleman for whom her father had the 
greateſt eſteem when a boy. He wiſhed 
I would, at a proper time, introduce his 
girl to him; and if I diſcovered any 
thing like a mutual attachment between 
them, begged I might ſee them united, 
But my Emmeline's inclinations were 
never to be embarraſſed with the fetters 
of reſtraint. I think you have nothing 
to fear on her ſide; and I believe there 
is as little to fear on the gentleman's; 
for, by the laſt accounts I had of him, 
he was on the point of being married. 
We have therefore only to wait the 
event.” 

What a cruel] blow was this to the 
ardour of my impatience — I remon- 
ſtrated. 

« Why,” ſaid he, © to look back, the 
time ſeems nothing; and to look for- 
ward, you will find it always advancing 

—1 
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—it is nothing to him whoſe boſom is at 
eaſe, — Beſides, you have been ſuch an 
idle fellow, Courtland, in your affairs, 
that you have many arrangements to 
make before you ought to think of en- 
cumbering yourſelf with a wife :—you 
have no houſe—no ſervants—no * 

« As to a houſe, Sir, till my own 1s 
ready, you know that is a difficulty which 
money eaſily gets over; and as to ſer- 
vants, why, I don't think I ſhall allow 
her any ; for I ſhall be ſo jealous of every 
mortal being who pays her the leaſt at- 
tention, that I ſhall attend all her com- 
mands myſelf.” 

He ſmiled, and ſaid, he would leave 
us to ourſelves to diſcuſs fo material a 
point; and in the meantime would drink 
tea at Dr. Patterſon's. So ſaying, he 
withdrew, and left me at full liberty to 
renew thoſe vows which the charmer of 
my heart had fo repeatedly rejected, and 
to which ſhe, with bluſhing modeſty, 


now lent an attentive car. Adieu. 
H. CourTLAaND., 
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LETTER XLIV, 


Sir William Falkner 70 Henry Court- 
land, E/q. 
| Wellburn. 
1 SEND you, dear Courtland, the pro- 
miſed narrative of my chequered life, 
humbly hoping, if deep repentance can 
make atonement for the imprudences of 
youth, it will find acceptance at the 
fountain of mercy. 

My father was a baronet, and deſcend— 
ed from a very ancient family in the north 
of Scotland, My mother derived her 
birth from a noble Englith family. I 
was the only fruit of their nuptials ; and 
it became the principal pleaſure of their 
lives to form my mind to the love of 
virtue. But, alas! I loſt them both at 
a time when I ſtood moſt in need of their 
counſel and ſupport. 

At the age of eighteen I became maſter 
of myſelf and a very competent fortune, 
My two guardians did not long ſurvive 
my parents. I had no one now to control 
my inclinations, and my paſſions uſurped 
entire dominion over my reaſon, Un- 
luckily for me, my uncle and aunt Patterſon 

were 
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were gone to Liſbon for the recovery of 
their ſon's health, who is ſince dead. 

My ſituation procured me many friends; 
but I was too young to diſcriminate cha- 
raters. My acquaintance was ſought by 
a ſet of needy young men, who, by flat- 
tering my vanity, naturally weakened my 
love for virtue. 

There was a young man of the name 
of Macſhannon, an Iriſhman by birth, 
with whom I had contracted an intimacy 
at ſchool. His perſon was handſome, 
his manners pleaſing, and his language 
ſo inſinuating, that, like Belial, he had 
the art of clothing vice with all the ſe- 
ductive powers of eloquence. He was 
by ſeveral years my ſenior; and was fo 
perfect a maſter of diſſimulation, that I 
never ſuſpected the evils he meditated 
againſt me, till I found myſelf cruſhed 
with their weight. 

Within fix months of my father's 
death, I formed a plan of finiſhing my 
ſtudies at Oxford. I had long acquaint- 
ed Macſhannon of my deſign, who ſaid, 
he had been ſome time entered at the 
Temple, and mult be in London at the 
opening of the next term. We propoſed 
letting off together. 

His genius was fertile in planning 
new ſchemes of pleaſure. When we got 


to 
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to town he very much weakened my in- 
tention of proſecuting my ſtudies at Ox. 
ford; and in a few months it was totally 
forgotten. 

We ſeemed at length fo neceſſary to 
each other's happineſs, that in ſhort we 
were to have but one purſe between us. 
He had taught me to believe, that, tho 
his fortune was then limited, it would 
be very ample after the death of his 
uncle; and then he would make up to 
me every treſpaſs he made upon mine.— 
But my notions of friendſhip were then 
too romantic - too diſintereſted to de- 
mand an acknowledgment for any pecu- 
niary advantages he ſhould ever receive 
from me; which would indeed have been 
to no effect; for he was never worth a 
groat. | 
Well, after participating 1n every plea- 
ſure that money could procure, for more 
than two years, we thought of changing 
the ſcene, and went over to the continent. 
In Paris, freſh ſcenes dazzled my ſenſes; 
and my cheated fancy thought the pre- 
fent day always happier than the former. 
My ſteward made great remonſtrances 
with me, faying, the principal of my for- 
tune could not much longer ſupply my 
extravagancies. began at length to 


be heartily weary of the life I led, I Jo!: 
xa | my 
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my ſpirits—I purpoſed to Macſhannon 
to return to Scotland to ſettle my affairs 
I had a great abhorrence of debt. He 
ſaid, he had a remedy againſt every con- 
tingency of that ſort; that he was always 
ſucceſsful at the gaming-table; and at 
the laſt extremity we could riſque our for- 
tunes there, I ever abhorred the vice; 
and without ſkill there could be no chance 
of ſucceſs. | 

The approach of the carnival drew us 
into Italy. I received pleaſure amongſt 
the fair Neapolitans beyond what I had 
ever experienced at the French court. 
My mind, by nature formed for virtuous 
ſociety, began at length to ſicken at the 
conſtant round of diſſipation in which I 
lived: the prattle of courtezans, or the 
rattle of a dice-box, at length became 
equally diſguſting to me. Though Mac- 
ſhannon played high, yet my purſe was 
always to anſwer his demands, 

Diſguſt at length followed me in every 
purſuit, I longed for domeſtic ſociety ; 
and determined to return home ; to which 
Macſhannon ſeemingly conſented, whilſt 
he was laying freth plans to detain me. 
My letters of credit were outrun ; and 
debts came pouring in upon me on all 
ſides, With all the rage of deſpair, I 
then took to play; and Macſhannon in- 

troduced 
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troduced the bottle, as a ſure ſucceda. 
neum. Thus was one act of Intemper. 
ance obliterated by another, 

In this great dilemma, I received an 
unexpected ſupply of money from my 
ſteward. After carefully locking it up 
in my bureau, Macſhannon and I went 
to purſue our different amuſements for 
the evening—he to the gaming-table, and 
I to a ball. On quitting it, I found 
myſelf a priſoner; and ſoon after had the 
mortification to find myſelf lodged in a 
common gaol, without being informed 
of the nature of my crime. I ſent a 
meſſenger to my lodgings to adviſe Mac- 
ſhannon of my detention, and begging 
him to come to me immediately. But 
Judge how my mortifications were en- 
creaſed, to find that he, with a Mr. Du- 
rand, who had been of all our parties, 
and a gambler by profeſſion, had ſtripped 
my lodgings of every thing ! 

_ What a torrent of reflection now pour- 
ed in upon my mind. The horrors of 
want ſtared me in the face, whilſt re- 
morſe of conſcience goaded my heart. I 
was too proud to make my diſtreſſes 
known to ſome young men of faſhion of 
my own country; and therefore deter- 
mined to die, rather than ſuffer the eye 


of compaſſion to gaze on miſeries which 
the 
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the intemperance of folly had brought 
upon me.—O ! my friend, how agoniz- 
ing is the day of trial, which leaves us 
without the tender conſolations of friend- 
ſhip. 

2 a week's confinement, a note 
was delivered me by the keeper of the 
priſon, containing theſe words: 


« Your longer confinement will anſwer 
no purpoſe. If the qualms of con- 
ſcience will be any conſolation to you 
for the ruin of your fortune, be aſſured 
they ſhall never be interrupted by the 
impertinent intruſion of your humble 
ſervant, 


» 


MacsHANNoON.' 


My ſenſes were ſo ſtunned by ſuch 
extraordinary intelligence, that I was 
ſcarcely ſenſible of my liberty till I 
found myſelf in the ſtreet, abſolutely 
ſinking with abſtinence and fatigue.— 
My full dreſs, for I had no other, drew 
upon me the ſneer of contempt from 
every paſſenger. I walked on without 
knowing whither I went, till I reached 
the port; where I fell at length, quite 
exhauſted, on ſome goods ready for em- 
barkation. 

[ was ſoon after accoſted by an Engliſh 
ſailor, whoſe coarſe language now ſounded 

like 
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like muſic in my ears. How now, 
maſter!” cried he“ Ecod, if it were 
not for your fool's coat, a body might 
think you were come to get a birth on 
board ſhip.” 

He was much ſurpriſed when I anſwer. 
ed him in Engliſh, telling him, I would 
gladly exchange my tool's coat for the 
very worſt jacket and trowſers he had in 
poſſeſſion, 

He was ready to claſp me in his arms, 
on finding I was his countryman ; crying, 
e Why, zounds! maſter, ye mult be in 
bad plight then.” —(I burſt into tears)— 
% Nay, never cry, man,” rejoined he; 
ce for if theſe here outlandiſh folks ſhould 
ſee rain in an Engliſhman's eyes, they 
would ſay, his heart would never be 
tough enough to ſtand Monſeer's fire, — 
Why, I never whimpered but once in 
my born days, and that was when I was 
preſſed, and left my poor old mother 
without a morſel of bread.” 

In ͤa few words, I told him as much 
of my ſituation as I thought neceſſary ; 
and added, I would reward him hand- 
ſomely on my return to England, if he 
could prevail on his captain to carry 
me thither. 

«© Then cheer up, my lad,” clapping 


me on the ſhoulder; * for if the cap- 
tain 
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tain refuſes to take you, I'll promiſe to 
work your paſſage home. As long as ho- 
neſt George Walden can pull a rope, 
he'll never leave an Engliſhman to ſtarve 
on pickled-herrings in a popiſh country.” 

He then led me to his captain, My 
appearance ſo greatly belying my cir- 
cumſtances, he treated me with the pro- 
foundeſt reſpect; till he found I could 
not defray the expences of my paſſage 
before we arrived in England. He now 
began to heſitate, and thought his ſhip 
was too crowded already. 

«© No ſuch thing—no ſuch thing, cap- 
tain,” cried honeſt George. © If there 
be room enough for a rich man, cer- 
tainly much leſs will do for a poor one; 
for poverty lies ſtill and ſnug, bur riches 
muſt have a deal of ſea-room to bultle 
in. But, by the Lord Harry, captain, 
if ſo be ye doubt the gentleman's word 
about payment, I'll give you a bit of 
paper, not to touch a doit of my wages 
till you have paid yourſelf. Why, Lord 
love you, captain, if we won't do a little 
for one another, how can we expect that 
God Almighty can do for vs all ?” 

Powerful as theſe arguments were, they 
would certainly have failed, if I had not 
backed them with a draft at ſight on my 
banker in London, 

I was 
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I was at length received on board; and 
the firſt ſatisfaction I had felt for a long 
time, was to exchange my fool's coat for 
a coloured ſhirt and tattered jacket, As 
I ſurveyed myſelf, I felt leſs humbled at 
my preſent appearance than for the mo- 
tives which reduced me to it. I ſaw my 
companions laborious, cheerful, and con- 
tented : the wants of nature were ſup- 
plied; for thoſe could not ſigh after the 
luxuries of life who had never known the 
indulgence of them. 

We had a proſperous voyage, and land- 
ed ſafely in Briſtol, As I was croſſing 
the quay with ray friend George, in pur- 
ſuit of a lodging, who ſhould Providence 
throw in my way but my uncle Patterſon! 
to whom I had written the miſerable ſtate 
of my affairs before they were brought to 
a criſis, and of my fixed intention of re- 
turning home. 

I caught him in my arms—!I called 
him by his name—He knew my voice, 
though he ſeemed to doubt the evidence 
of his 1enſes, 

«© Speak—tell me,” cried he, “ can 
you be Sir William Falkner?“ 
It is, it is, exclaimed I; „ but ſo 
humbled by my misfortunes, that I own 
myſelf unworthy your eſteem,” 


Honeſt 
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Honeſt George, overcome with the 
idea of my good fortune, ſtruck up a 
hornpipe; and the extravagance of his 
joy was nearly raiſing a mob about us. 

I attended my uncle to his inn, who, 
] perceived, dropped tears of tender 
concern at my misfortunes as we walked 
along. I ordered George to ſupply him- 
ſelf with grog; and when I wanted his 
further aſſiſtance, I promiſed to call for 
him. 

I was no ſooner alone with my uncle, 
than I fell on my knees, to beg pardon 
for the involuntary embrace I had given 
him in the ſtreet, He kindly raiſed me, 
ſaying, if my penitence were ſincere, he 
ſhould ever look upon our meeting as 
the kind interpoſition of Providence. — 
The mild benevolence of his words at 
length began to raiſe me into ſome de- 
gree of importance with myſelf; and I 
entreated him to protect a young man, 
whoſe imprudences, I flattered myſelf, 
had taught him wiſdom. 

He tenderly embraced me, ſaying, as 
long as my conduct deſerved the appro- 
bation of good men, he would look upon 
me in the light of a ſon. 

You will do me the juſtice, my dear 
Courtland, to believe that I expreſſed 
myſelf grateful for the adoption, 

| On 
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On acquainting the worthy George 
with my good fortune, his tranſports fell 
very little ſhort of my own. He re. 
turned with me to the ſhip; where ! 
paid off the captain, and gave ten gui— 
neas amongſt the ſailors, as a feeble ac- 
| knowledgment of their friendſhip to me. 
As to George, I ſettled a little annuity 
upon him: he quitted the ſea, being 
old; and is now laid up in a ſafe har- 
| bour, ſpending the laſt remnants of a 
laborious life, in giving comforts to his 
aged mother. 

As ſoon as I got properly equipped, 
we ſet out for Wellburn. My ever-in- 
dulgent aunt received the prodigal with 
maternal tenderneſs. I dropped at 
once the title of my anceſtors; and we 
agreed that I ſhould paſs for an indigent 
relation, entirely dependant on their 
bounty. This precaution put all ſtop to 
further enquiry about me. 

Dr. Patterſon went to London im- 
mediately, to ſettle accounts with my 
banker. I had given him the power to 
act as my agent, intending to keep my 
return to England a profound ſecret. — 
His journey was productive of very little 
conſolation to me; for Macſhannon, 


having forged my name, had ſold = 
| | a 
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all the money I had in the funds, and 
made his eſcape with it. 

I felt leſs ſhocked at it than might 
be imagined; ſo happy was I to have 
eſcaped from the clutches of ſuch a vil- 
lain without loſs of honour as well as 
fortune: and I made a vow to confine 
my expences to one hundred pounds a- 
year, till my eſtate was cleared of all 
encumbrances. I ſeldom went from 
home, carefully avoiding all ſocieties 
where I thought it probable I might be 
diſcovered—books, muſic, and painting, 
engaging my whole time. 

I had been five years at Wellburn, 
when your father purchaſed Roſelands, 
My firſt introduction to him 1 felt as if 
it would be productive of future good to 
me. As he was quite a ſtranger in the 
country, my little offers of friendſhip 
met with a moſt grateful return, I felt 
a pleaſure in being diſtinguiſhed by a 
man whom every body ſeemed to behold 
with reverence, He ſeldom ſtaid long 
at Roſelands, till his family was ſettled 
there; and in his abſence I ſuperin- 
tended his works; and whatever I plan- 
ned, had the honour to meet with his 
approbation. 

In laying out his garden, I never once 
formed to myſelf the idea that it would 
prove 
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prove a future Paradiſe to me, wherein 
I ſhould lop the luxuriant branches of 
the overgrown ſhrubs and plants, with 
my beauteous Eve attending by my fide, 
| — Your father had talked of his girls in 
general terms ; but ſaid nothing of them 
which could either raiſe hope or excite 
curioſity. At length the day arrived, 
which painted to me my paſt unfor. 
tunate conduct in its moſt aggravating 
| Vght—the day which firſt brought your 
dear ſiſter to Roſelands. She filled up 
every idea I had formed of female per- 
fection; and whilſt I gazed on her with 
eyes of admiration, my heart felt all the 
tender anxieties of love. 

When the General politely preſented 
us to each other, he ſaid, Mr. Falk- 
ner, I have brought you my girl. Whilſt 
ſhe is cultivating your friendſhip, I hope 
you will inſpire her with that taſte for 
the fine arts which you poſſeſs in ſo emi- 
nent a degree. And I truſt, my love,“ 
(addrefling himſelf to her) © in return 
for thoſe advantages you will derive” (he 
was pleaſed to add) „from Mr. Falk- 
ner's converſation, you will endeavour 
to accommodate every thing in this 
houſe to his conveniency,” 

She curtſied; and, with a modeſt con- 


fuſion, ſaid, ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould _—_ 
e 
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be guilty of any breach of hoſpitality 
towards his friends; for whoever he choſe 
to diſtinguiſh, it ſhould be her aim to 
endeavour to pleaſe. 

From that time, I had free acceſs to 
the family; and every hour's converſa- 
tion with my beloved Sophia, whilſt it 
ſerved to unite me more cloſely to her, 
made me feel myſelf the more a beggar. 
Unpractiſed in thoſe female arts which 
are acquired by a commerce with the 
world, ſhe was too artleſs to conceal 
from my tender impatience, that her bo- 
ſom felt a correſponding flame with my 
own. A ſoft bluſh tinged her cheek 
whenever I appeared ; which was over- 
ſpread by a delicate languor when J left 
her. 

As my ſhattered circumſtances would 
not permit me to make propoſals to the 
General, I ſhuddered at the horrors of 
my ſituation. I had inevitably gained 
the affections of one of the moſt amiable 
of her ſex ; and though I loved her with 
a paſſion which has few examples, yet, 
ſituated as I was, honour would not ſuf- 
fer me to diſcloſe the ſecret of my heart. 
My ſpirits became oppreſſed —I grew 
melancholy, I denied myſelf the only 
ſatisfaction life could afford me that of 
ſeeing my beloved Sophia. I ceaſed to 
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viſit at Roſelands, My exiſtence became 
a burthen to ine. In vain my good aunt 
and uncle entreated to learn the cauſe 
of my ſorrow : I was filent—or anſwered 
them only by my ſighs. 

The General came to viſit me, with his 
charming daughter; and ſaid, © If you 
are too ill to viſit us, Falkner, my girl 
and I cannot refuſe ourſelves the ſariſ- 
faction of viſiting you.“ | 

What a -painful pleaſure did thoſe 
words communicate to my feelings !— 
My ſweet Sophia looked pale and de- 
jected. A walk was propoſed in the 

arden : I took her hand, and led her to 
the little arbour wherein J lately diſco- 
vered you. We ſat down preſſed her 
hand to my heart ſighed—I could not 
ſpeak. She ſaw my agitation—Tears 
filently ſtole down her cheeks. Again 
I preſſed her hand—again attempted to 
ſpeak. Love and honour were at war in 
my boſom. Love prompted me to diſ- 
cloſe to my Sophia all that the tendereſt 
paſſion could dictate; whilſt Honour told 
me I was not worthy of her. I left her 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and hur- 
ried to my apartment, telling my aunt to 
attend Miſs Courtland, for I found my- 
ſelf unable to continue my walk, 


I gave 
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e gave a looſe to the bittereſt ſorrow; 
It and nothing could have reconciled me 
e to myſelf but the reflection, that I had 
d concealed the ſentiments of my heart at 
1 moment when it would have been a 
$ diſhonour to my character to have diſ- 
U cloſed them. 
1 The General was unceaſing in his in- 


quiries after my health. But I fear, 
young gentleman,” ſaid he to me one 
day when we were alone, “your diſor- 
der is ſeated in the mind.” 

« Too truly gueſſed, my deareſt Sir,” 
ſaid I, in an agony not to be expreſſed. 
« I have impoſed myſelf upon you for 
what I am not. You have honoured me 
with your eſteem, becauſe you think me 
a man of principle and honour. I am 
neither, Sir. I am one of the worſt of 
the ſons of men. My life has been a 
continued ſeries of folly and extrava- 
gance; and that I have cheated you of 
your eſteem, by a counterfeit hypocriſy 
of virtues which I never practiſed, is my 
torment. But juſtice now has drawn 
alide the veil, and bids me tell you to 
look upon me as a man unworthy of your 
friendſhip; though, to part with it, I 
give up all my hopes in life.“ 

He appeared extremely agitated; and 
ſaid, there was, however, ſo much candour 
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in the confeſſion, that he ſhould not with. 
draw his friendſhip till J had given him 
ſtronger proofs of my diſaffection from 
virtue than he had yer received, 

I then made him as brief a narrative 
of my paſt life as my memory could fur. 
niſh me with. When I had done, he 
kindly ſaid, my candour had fixed him 
more my friend than ever. 

J have ſeen, my dear Sir William,” 
ſaid hel ſtopped him, and begged | 
he would never again addreſs me by that 
title, till I could ſupport it with proper 
credit. | 
| He ſaid, all that had paſſed between 
us ſhould for ever lie buried in his bo- 
ſom. Then continued—< I have had 
too much commerce with mankind to be 
unacquainted with the arts of ſeduction 
which bad men make uſe of to draw 
young men of faſhion and fortune from 
the paths of virtue. I have an only 
ſon, Sir, at this inſtant expoſed to every 
ſeduction which pleaſure has to offer, 
His boſom, made callous by her blan- 
diſhments, will never receive the ſoft 
impreſſion of parental love, But ſhould 
the tender impulſes of nature ever touch 
his feelings, and reſtore him to my ar- 
dent prayers, I would not cenſure his 
frailtizz>—No, Sir, I would endeavour 

only 
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only to ſhew him the beauty of virtue. 
If his reformation were ſincere, he would 
gladly embrace her; if not, I had ac- 
quitted myſelf of the duty of a parent 
and a Chriſtian, —I have long, my dear 
Sir, beheld the ſtruggles of your mind, 
The generous confeſſion you have made 
me of your paſt life, whilſt it entitles 
you to my compaſſion, hath alſo pro- 
cured for you my entire eſteem. In 
future, let me entreat you to look upon 
me as your friend and counſellor : and if 
my fortune can extricate you from any 
dificulties, you may command it, for 
every child of ſorrow I look upon as a 
brother; and aſſure yourſelf, my houſe 
will be always open to you.” 

In this manner did this beſt of men 
conſole me for the ſad events of my paſt 
life. I felt my ſpirits freed from an op- 
preſſive weight. I renewed again my 


viſits at Roſelands, with a degree of ſa- 


tisfaction I had never known before. 
Miſs Ackworth now added one to our 
little community; ſhe having ſpent the 
laſt ſix months with her excellent friend 
Mrs. Aylbert, to conſole her for the loſs 
of an only daughter. 
The friendſhip betwixt her and my 
beloved Sophia was of that chaſte and 
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delicate nature which can only be felt 
by ſuperior minds. 

What inward ſatisfaction did I feel 
in hourly beholding the improvement 
your ſiſter was making in perſon and 
mind. As a miſtreſs, ſhe was mild— 
gentle—humane: as a friend, ſhe was 
open frank —ſincere. All the world 
loved her but I adored her. Under 
ſuch circumſtances, you will eaſily judge 


the violence I did my feelings, to keep | 


my paſſion for this charming girl a ſe- 
cret from her. | 
Such was our ſituation, when you, Sir, 
was firſt introduced to us. I dreaded 
your ſagacity would penetrate a ſecret ! 
was ſo ſtudious to conceal, But I was 
ſoon agreeably undeceived ; and, fo far 
from ſuſpecting my attachment to your 
ſiſter, I had reaſon to believe that you 
thought I rivalled you in the affections 
of your Emmeline: and the freezing in- 
difference with which you met my of— 
fered friendſhip, convinced me that I was 
right in my conjectures. I told your 
father of my ſuſpicions; and ſaid, I 
thought it moſt adviſable for a while to 
withdraw my viſits from Roſelands. 
So far from it, he ſaid, he wiſhed, with 


convenience to myſelf, I could make them 
more 
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more frequent; that it was with pleaſure 
he ſaw his ſon falling into the very ſnare 
he had been ſo long ſpreading for him. 


Therefore, my dear Falkner, added 


he, © let me entreat you to continue 


your attentions to my Emmeline. You 


are of a calm temper, and will not eaſily 
kindle with reſentment ſhould my 1mpe- 
tuous boy ſometimes forget the reſpect 
due to your character, whilſt he looks 
upon you in the light of a rival. He 
wants not generoſity, when convinced of 
his error: but 'tis with pleaſure I ſee he 
looks upon every man as an enemy 
who glances an eye towards his Em- 
meline.” 

Thus having ſettled our plan of ope- 
rations, I continued to behave as I had 
always done. 

Your jealous fears of me, procured 
me the happieſt moments of my life, 
for, by ſecuring your Emmeline to your- 
ſelf, I was left to the perfect enjoyment 
of your charming ſiſter's converſation. 
We ſeemed perfectly to underſtand each 
other, though I reſolved not to propoſe 
myſelf to her for ſome months, when I 
hoped my affairs would be ſo arranged, 
that I might, without a bluſh, aſk her 
of her father. 
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Thus, my dear Courtland, did I che. 
riſh in ſilence a paſſion for ſome years, 
But what a cruel ſtab did you give to 
all my fond expectations, when you in- 
formed me of your ſiſter's intended mar- 
riage with Mr. Clarkſon No wonder 
it ſhould rob me of reaſon. In my 
lucid intervals, I entreated my dear uncle 
and aunt never to diſcloſe the cauſe of 
my death. When you viſited me in my 
affliction, and promiſed, if I ſurvived, 
to grant me the object of my fondeſt 
hopes, how could I gueſs that it was 
your Emmeline you would ſacrifice to 
indulge them ?—I concluded it was my 
beloved Sophia; and my ſoul revived at 
the thought. My uncle ſent off an ex- 
preſs to your father, giving him a cir- 
cumſtantial account of my ſituation, and 
telling him my death was inevitable, if 
robbed of my adored Sophia. He re- 
turned with the utmoſt expedition, and 
led his weeping daughter to me, ſaying, 
c My dear Falkner, I hope I bring you 
a cordial which will prove more effectual 
to your diſorder than the preſcriptions of 
your phyſician, If my Sophy,” laying 
her hand in mine, “is dear to you, 
can with truth aſſure you that you are 
not leſs ſo to her, Live, my friend, to 
= 1 reward 
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reward a tenderneſs that does honour to 
human nature,” 

I know not what reply I made to ſo 
much goodneſs. I can only add, dear 
as the bleſſing was to my ſoul, ex- 
hauſted nature denied me the power of 
expreſſing my thankfulneſs. Yet my 
Sophia comprehended my meaning, and 
was ſatisfied, 

But what a cruel check was your ill- 
neſs to all our expectations Unable to 
divine the cauſe, we feared your reaſon 
was entirely dethroned; which made your 
father rather deſirous of your death, than 
that you ſhould live a melancholy ſpec- 
tacle of what man is, when his mind 1s 
in ruins. 

Before J conclude my little narrative, 
muſt inform you of the fate of my 
quondam friends, Macſhannon and his 
accomplice Durand. 

About two years ſince, I was at Exe- 
ter, and accidentally met a mob in the 
ſtreet, who were attending an executions 
I ſaw a cart draw up, in which ſat two 
eriminals, condemned for forgery, who, 
| perceived, were Macſhannon and Du- 
rand. Our eyes inſtantly met. Mac- 
ſhannon made a motion, as if he wiſhed 
to ſpeak with me; but I appeared not 
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to recolle& him, and dropped behind 
the crowd, that no inquiry might be 
made after me. My blood ſeemed iced 
in my veins; for though I had long 
heartily forgiven them, yet I was ap- 
prehenſive I might have added to thoſe 
pangs which they muſt neceſſarily feel 
on cloſing an ill-ſpent life by an igno- 
minious death. 

Adieu, my friend. If I have been 
too prolix, pardon me, in conſideration 
that what I have written was at your 
requeſt, —- Pray tell your Emmeline 
and my ſweet Sophia, that I beſpeak for 
myſelf a place at their tea-table this 
evening. 
W. FaLE AEB. 
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r 
Miſs Courtland to Mrs. Maitland. 
FELL me, dear Madam, how I can 


reward your long filence upon a 
ſubject on which depended all the good 
or ill of my future life. But for your 
kind conſolation and advice, how could 
my _ mind have endured the painful 
ſtruggles with which it has ſo long 
combared ? felt there could be no 
impropriety in eſteeming the man whom 
my father bade me reſpect and honour. 
could not be ſo blind as not to ſee that 
I was the ſole object of my dear Sir 
William's attention; and though I could 
not inveſtigate the cauſe of his ſilence 
on a ſubject which ſo intimately con- 
cerned me, yet he gave me reaſon to 
expect the time was approaching when 
the long pent- up ſecrets of his boſom 
ſhould be all laid before me; for that 
my father was already acquainted with 
every event of his paſt life; and, ſpight 
of the errors with which it was clouded, 
he ſtill honoured him with his friendſhip, 
and continued to ſhew him the affection, 


of a ſon, 
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Thus encouraged, I no longer bluſhed 
to cheriſh a paſſion which 1 hoped it 
would be one day my pride to acknow- 
R—_. 

My brother's jealouſy of my amiable 
Falkner procured me more of his com- 
pany than ever; for, by his conſtant] 
monopolizing Emmeline to himſelf, I 
feemed to .become the ſole property of 
my much-loved Sir William, who never 
quitted me but my boſom felt an in- 
creaſe of tenderneſs, though my lips had 
not dared to acknowledge it. 

My poor brother 1s ſtill weak and 
Janguid, in ſpight of the falſe ſpirits he 
aſſumes in preſence of his Emmeline. 
He has been dreadfully ill; yet, as me- 
dicine has nearly conquered his fever, I 
hope time and exerciſe will ſoon reſtore 
him his ſtrength. But his anxious im- 
petuous temper, though all obſtacles 
are ſo happily removed, ſtill retards his 
recovery. His hopes are always on the 
wing; and his fears, by conſtantly clip- 
ping them, are ſure to bring them to the 
ground ; for whilſt his Emmeline is en- 
deavouring, by ten thouſand engaging 
attentions, to make him forget the ſtate 
of debility to which his illneſs has re- 
duced him, he frets and fidgets, leſt con- 
finement ſhould be prejudicial to her 

health, 
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health. Neither can he bear her to take 
exerciſe without him, for fear any dan- 
ger ſhould happen to her perſon. When 
ſhe eats, he objects to her food, leſt it 
ſhould not be proper for her conſtitu- 
tion; and when ſhe does not eat, then 
he concludes ſhe muſt die ſhortly. Some- 
times, though ever againſt her inclination, 
to oblige him, ſhe will drink a glaſs of 
wine; and if it raiſe the leaſt glow upon 
her cheek, then he concludes ſhe has a 
fever, and a rapid conſumption muſt 
inevitably follow. I rally him upon 
his ſingularities. I tell him he will make 
a moſt perſecuting huſband ; for whether 
his wife's peace be deſtroyed with too 
much love, or too little, if ſhe be mi- 
ſerable, it matters not from what cauſe 
it ſprings, if the effect be the ſame, — 
Adieu. 


S. COURTLAND. 
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LETTER HMI. 
H. Courtland, E,; to G. Montroſe, Eq. 


Roſelands. 


YOUR congratulations, George, were 

dearly welcome to my ſoul. But, 
faith, if your breach of truſt in expoſing 
my letters to my father had turned out 
leſs to my advantage, I ſhould have made 
little ſcruple to have cut your throat; 
and, according to the duelliſt's principles, 
ſhould have thought myſelf juſtified in 
the act. 

I really behave vaſtly rational, conſi- 
dering the tide of good fortune which 
has poured in upon me. The roſes be- 

in afreſh to bloom on my Emmeline's 
cheek ; and the cordial promiſe of her 
love has once more made the vigour of 
health appear on mine. 

I ſend you, with permiſſion, ſome anec- 
dotes of Sir William Falkner's life. How 
I hate myſelf for my narrow prejudices 
againſt him. But I thought every man 
who beheld my Emmeline, muſt fee her 
with my eyes. I mult certainly _ 

een 
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been ſtark blind, not to have ſuſpected 
his tender regard for my ſiſter ; which 
has been long obvious to all the world 
beſide. How happy is ſhe to have be- 
ſtowed her affections on a man ſo truly 
deſerving them. 
But my fweet Emmeline is now every 
thing to me. What 1s all the wealth in 
the world, George, to a man who can 
live upon a ſmile? Slender diet! per- 
haps you will exclaim. But if it ſup- 
plies the place of other aliment, is it not 
as effectual? Yes, my angel's love ſup- 
plies to me all the deareft bleſſings of 
life. | 

How much do I admire Falkner's 
conduct, though I could never imitate 
it. No, nature has thrown too much 
volatile eſſence into my conſtitution ever 
to dignify me with the character of an 
hero. I am all vapour and bluſter—No 
ſolidity of judgment, nor no reafoning 
powers : they all fled when love took 
poſſeſſion of me. I could no more have 
confined my paſſion for my adored Em- 
meline a fecret for years to my own bo- 
fom, as poor Falkner did, than I could 
teach the clergy the great duties of 
Chriſtianity, or make a fantaſtical wo- 
man of quality prefer a tete-a-tete with 
her 
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her huſband to a private interview with 
her gallant. 

We are the moſt agreeable party of 
lovers to be imagined—lo rational—ſo 
corplaiſant—ſo gallant—ſo attentive— 
and ſo—ſo—ſo | 

My fly ſiſter !—There is no truſting 
theſe women, George. Who could have 
dreamed, whilſt her countenance looked 
ſo demure, that all the powers of love 
were at war in her boſom ?—Yet, with 
what ſtri&t decorum did ſhe conduct her- 
ſelf! Nothing, Montroſe, I am now 
convinced, refines the feelings like a 

ure and chaſtened affection. 

You will be glad to hear, extraordi- 
nary as it may appear, that I am become 
the real man of buſineſs. Truth, upon 
honour: and now ſmile, if you will.— 
Neceſſity makes a man not only wiſe, 
but prudent alſo. —'Tis impoſſible I can 
marry till my affairs are in better train. . 
Settlements muſt be made, with a vari- 
ety of etceteras. I underſtand, at length, 
pounds, ſhillings, and pence, as well as 
my ſteward ; and am vaſtly improved in 
ceconomy, and all that. Yet my father 
thinks me immethodical, and often laughs 
at my mode of proceeding. | 


4 Now, 
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«© Now, examine theſe papers,” cries 
he, © my dear Courtland ; and then look 
over thoſe. Then we ſhall be able to 
judge more clearly of the buſineſs in 
queſtion''—And then leaves me. 

On his return, he exclaims, * Well, 
Courtland, I hope by this time you have 
a thorough comprehenſion of the buſineſs 
I left with you?“ 

« Perfectly, Sir,” ſhaking my ſcien- 
tific head; © for I have been thinking, 
that if the lawyers are properly active, 
by February I may call my Emmeline 
mine; and then that would be cutting 
off two months of the time in which you 
are led to expect the coming of my ri- 
val. In the mean time, could you not 
write to him, to haſten his return?“ 

« That is impoſſible,” rejoined he; 
ce but I ſhall be afraid to truſt you with 
a wife, Courtland, till you know better 
how to take care of yourſelf. You have 
no prudence.” 

O, Sir, but my ſweet love is made 
up of nothing elſe. She has enough 
for both: and, knowing my own defi- 
ciency, I will ſubmit entirely to her di- 
rection.“ 

© But moſt lovers and huſbands,” ſaid 
he, „talk a very different language; 

tor 
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for the miſtreſs, who was an angel in the 
lover's eye, becomes a mere woman in 
the huſband's. But I find,” continued 
he, „tis ſome time before you will be 
likely to adopt my doctrine; and there- 
tore I ſhall only wait to ſee the event.— 
But examine now theſe parchments,” 
laying them down; © they relate to your 
eſtates in = 

oe Dear, dear Sir,” taking out my 
watch, © 'tis half-paſt eleven o'clock ; 
and my ſweet Emmeline—T_ prevailed 
upon her at breakfaſt to grant me her 
company at twelve to take an airing,” 

He ſmiles—calls me a dilatory boy— 
and then leaves me to purſue my own 
inclinations; and ſo ends the important 
buſineſs of the day. 

The dear girls will have it, that the 
moment we men become lovers, we ceaſe 
to be companions. My ſiſter tells Sir 
William, he has loſt all his agreeable- 
neſs already; and that there is no variety 
in his converſation ; for it always turns 
on the ſame ſubject. She then bids my 
ſweet angel pluck up her courage, aſ- 
ſert her independence, and not ſuffer her 
lover to torment her into a compliance 
with all his capricious humours, for the 


mere indulgence of being afterwards ca- 
reſſed 
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reſſed like a kitten. {© If he becomes 
ſenſible of his faults, be ſure, child,” 
continues ſhe, © never to give up your 
opinion in complaiſance to his, when 
you know you are in the right; for we 
ſhall hear enough of prerogative on the 
other ſide of matrimony ; and therefore 
let us ſtand up in ſupport of our own on 
this.” 

« Many people, my dear children,” 
ſaid my father, © complain of the infe- 
licities attending the marriage ſtate, not 
conſidering that they want refinement to 
be happy in any other. The world in 
general fix their happineſs in things 
which are unattainable in this life, al- 
ways neglecting to cheriſh thoſe bleſſ- 
Ings they already enjoy. Much hap- 
pineſs is ſeldom derived from great 
events. It is only to be attained by a 
conſtant attention to minuter things.— 
Domeſtic felicity 1s not to be procured 
by floating in the vortex of faſhion, in 
the ſplendor of titles, or the glare of 
equipage. No, my beloved children, it 
chiefly conſiſts in the tender aſſiduities 
of the wife, and the fond endearments 
of the huſband : a coincidence of ſenti- 
ment will lead them to diſcuſs every 
difficulty with temper, which will pre— 
vent 
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vent them from hazarding a deciſion 
till the mutual good of both be con- 
ſulted. And, above all things, I would 
wiſh you to remember, that all happi- 
neſs ends in the married ftate the mo- 
ment ſeparate intereſts take place be- 
tween a man and his wife. Women, 
my dear girls, have great influence over 
the minds of men; and by ſometimes 
oppoſing to our rougher paſſions the 
gracious ſmile of good humour, you 
make yourſelves queens for life, without 
letting us feel how much we are your 

ſlaves.” | 
I ſtopped him, to drink a bumper 
to ſuch a ſentiment; and then added, 
« Since our happineſs in the married 
ſtate depends ſo much on the conduct 
of our wives, I bid fair for winning 
the prize” (kiſſing my Emmeline's 
hand); © for I have but little depend- 

ance upon myſelf.““ 
© Nor anybody elſe, I believe,” ſaid 
my ſiſter ; © for as long as you continue 
a SELF-TORMENTOR, the poor creature 
who draws with you in the ſame yoke, 
will be continually goaded by your 
prancings and curvettings. If you do 
not ſhew more compolure in the cha- 
racter of a huſband than you have hi- 
therto 
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cherto done in that of a lover, my poor 
Emmeline may be driven out of her 
fenſes before the honey-moon 1s over.” 

My father and Falkner laughed, —_My 
dear girl bluſhed, 

« Nay, nay, conſider, my good ſiſ- 
ter,” rejoined I, © if my paſſions have 
been hitherto kept in a ferment, con- 


ſider that you, and your Sir William 


here, have been the principal acceſſaries 
to my diforder. How was it poſſible 
that my mind could retain its firmneſs, 
with a dagger continually pointed at my 
heart?“ 

I ſhall date my next from London, 
where I muſt be inevitably in a few 
days. Adieu. 


H. CouvRTLAND, 
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LETTER IKALVEH. 
Miſs Ackworth to Mrs, Aylbert. 


| Roſelands. 
WE have loſt Mr. Courtland. His 


attendance on parliament makes 
his abſence indiſpenſably neceſſary : and 
if every body joins in regetting the loſs 
of his company, ſurely, Madam, my 
poor heart may be allowed the tender 
tribute of a ſigh. | ; 
Alas! how changed are all ſurround- 
ing objects, now he that inſpired them 
all with delight is gone - When he was 
preſent, the gloomy approaches of Win- 
ter paſſed unheeded by me; the trees 
loſt their foliage—the fields their ver- 
dure—the flowers their bloom But I 
perceived not the change. 

I wiſh you could ſee the alacrity with 
which the dear General exerts himſelf in 
his children's cauſe; becauſe it would 
open to you new virtues in his boſom, 
But he is again ſummoned to attend the 
old Earl of Courtland, who ſeems to be 
haſtening towards the kingdom of ſpi- 
rits. Sir William Falkner is to accom- 
pany him part of the way, on his road 


* 7 to 
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to Scotland, He hopes to return in time 
to paſs the Chriſtmas with us; when, we 
flatter ourſelves, Mr. Courtland will be 
added to our party. In the mean 
time, our good friend Mrs. Maitland has 
promiſed him to play the part of a gal- 
lant. But whether ſhe ſucceeds or not, 
I am to determine when we meet. 

I fear I have contracted too many of 
my dear Mr, Courtland's habits ever to 
have my mind perfectly at eaſe. His 
abſence has already given riſe to ſo many 
fears—ſo many tender inquietudes about 
him—that they will force themſelves into 
my happieſt moments. I have loſt my 
gaiety in loſing my friend; and though 
every body is loading me with kindneſles, 
yet there is ſtill an aching void in my 
boſom which nothing can fill up, 
Adieu. 


E. AckwoR rz. 
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